oe. - Devoted to the Post-Office Mission te : 
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ALL OVER THE WORLD 


ANNA FELTON DAKIN 
Chairman Central Post-Office Mission Commitlee 


ALF A CENTURY ago a famous orthodox divine proclaimed that liber- 
alism was to be opposed because it “cut the nerve of missionary effort.” 

The saying was approved by his hearers, to whom the only warmth that 
could produce missionary zeal was the fire of an eternal hell. Unless you be- 
lieved in the necessity of “converting” the heathen, in saving their souls from 
everlasting punishment for an ultimate reward in a far-off heaven, you could 


not have the true missionary spirit. 
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To-day the church, orthodox and liberal alike, finds its motive for mission 
work in service—in brotherly sharing of the gifts of a universal Father. We 
would co-operate in an effort to bring about the answer to our prayer, “Thy 
Kingdom come. Thy will be done on earth.” If we have more light than our 
brother, the greater is the responsibility laid upon us to share it with him in the 


e 


The Post-Office Mission, taking for its watchword, “Freely ye have re- 
ceived, freely: give,” has for forty years been sending words of help, of kindness, 
of light, of spiritual encouragement, to thousands of men and women all over 
the world. From the answers that have returned we know that the impulse to 
serve has not stopped with the one who received it. It has been transmitted, 
enlarged by the experience of the sender, to other and yet other souls. 

We may know the beginning of the work, but the wideness of its ending is 
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Sallie Ellis, Immortal 


HE PRINTED PAGE or the spoken word, 

—which is better for religion? All those who 
are in favor of the former would make a multitude. 
We do not venture to vote. All we know.is, the 
Post-Office Mission has been in some respects the 
great romance of the Unitarian Church, and the 
story of it glows and thrills from the beginning to 
this day. Of its messages, they have been “more in 
number than the sand,” and of their ministry there 
isnoend. We take as much editorial as missionary 
joy in giving our pages this week to the praise of 
this wonderful agency, which illustrates-to all the 
world the independence of spiritual power above all 
things of this carnal world. 

Here was a frail and not unusual little woman, 
who had such a devotion as the most commonplace 
among us may well cherish. Everything in circum- 
stance had gone ill with her, and only her rare and 
beauteous faith remained,—and that was every- 
thing. She never knew until it was her sole re- 
source that it was the fortress against all assaults, 
the comfort in all sorrow, the light in dark hours, 
the healing for her spirit when her body suffered, 
and through these experiences the means by which 
she performed a ministry in the world which gives 
her a place among all the saints who from their 
labors rest. 

In the devout annals of religion, in this country, 
in every country, the name of Sallie Ellis ought to 
have an undying distinction; and it would have, 
indeed, if we Unitarians gave as much zeal in praise 
of our departed great as we might. This is by no 
means to say we have not reared a shrine in our 
hearts for this woman who took in -her delicate 
hands a small task and by the spiritual power of 
simple consecration—that quiet determination to 
be of some use while she lived—carried on an 
evyangel that probably has reached and touched 
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more souls than any other person can lay claim to 
in the past century. 

She was the virtual beginning of a great line of 
missioners, thanks to the timely appointment of 
her by her pastor, and they continue to this day 
with vigor and devotion unabated. It is an inter- 
esting question, Is what we read more effectual 
than what we hear?’ Surely the unending numbers 
who have never heard a Unitarian preacher and yet 
are of us and with us because they have received 
tracts are as thousands to hundreds who have sat 
in church. We have done more with the impressed 
leaves which are for the healing of the nations than 
any other church in Christendom. We are still 
doing it. We must do it increasingly. It is not 
only the Post-Office Mission as such, of course, but 
every one of our organizations which now sends 
upon the wings of the morning, in the example of 
Miss Ellis, the words which are life and light to 
men. We are all of the band which celebrates 
the great idea. And would it not be a beauti- 
ful thing for the Unitarian Church, in suitable 
fashion, to erect a memorial of national distinction 
to that wonderful soul the mention of whose name 
causes the heart to beat more strongly and the dear 
affections to kindle in ineffable gratitude. She is 
one of the surest immortals. 


Mothers in Training 


NE tXT SUNDAY, pulpits all over the land will 
proclaim the debt of humankind to the moth- 
ers of the race. Mother’s Day, dedicated in love © 
and veneration to maternal sacrifice, is a time when 

we should pause for the moment to contemplate the 
The noblest . 
human instinct is the instinct of motherhood; the 
finest quality of love is the love of mothers; the 
most uncomplaining endurance and patient self- 

denial is that expressed by mothers in the upbring- 

ing of children. The function of motherhood is not 
exceeded by any other human power, and in its 
manner of operation it is nearest the divine. 

The untutored mothers of India, in response 
to the demands of the religious guides of their 
people, used to throw their babies into the 
Ganges, an offering to the sacred crocodiles. 
Why did they do it? Because the instinct of 
motherhood was lacking? By no means. Because 
of superstitious fear which could overwhelm the 
deepest human affection. We have outgrown the 
superstitious fear that tormented the mothers of 
India, yet down through the generations even to the 
present we have continued to sacrifice the children 
to the Moloch of ignorance. Every year ignorance 
on the part of mothers means the death of twenty- 
five thousand innocents in this country. 

Steps are being taken to educate mothers. Schools 
are teaching child nurture. Organizations of 
mothers are being formed, one of the most extensive 
of which is the Child Conservation League of Amer- 
ica, with eighty-five clubs in. seventy-five cities of 
the United States. 
to the necessity of RESSOUNENS ‘childhood, and with — 


The war suddenly aroused us 
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that awakening came the discovery that we had not 
been giving the child a square deal. Mother’s Day 
should not be permitted to express a sentiment only ; 
it should be devoted to teaching that there can be 
no real social progress without child conservation, 
and that the best agency for child conservation is 
the intelligent mother. 


Germany is Fortunate 


ERMANY HAS NO REASON to complain. 
Indeed she is fortunate. In these disputes 
about what, when, and how she is to pay France, she 
probably knows that the world is on her side with- 
out wishing to be. Her leaders can count upon 
safety and keep up their tactics of alleged delay 
and all that, because the conscience of the nations 
is against any more force, even for the collection of 
a righteous debt. Germany enjoys a kind of im- 
‘ munity, not because she is virtuous in the matter, 
; but because the world has decided that, for the time 
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| at least, it will have no more of the usual rules of 
the war game. 

France may plead, threaten, and even send her 
forces into Germany, take the coal and the iron and 
what-not. The more France does that sort of thing, 
the more will she lose prestige among the other 
] nations—which is by all means more important for 
her than the fullest riches she might exact for her 
land’s scourge and devastation. It is a pity it is 
true. France will not get back, even in the best of 
outcomes, more than small fraction of what she lays 
righteous claim to. The reason lies in the—shall 
we say the spiritual attitude of the world? The 
word seems to be, the old order had to be changed 
sometime, and now is the time. Indemnities on 
anything like a quid pro quo basis are forever 
done, we prophesy. Roosevelt began the thing 
at Portsmouth after the Russo-Japanese War. 

The basis for this is more than a bit of inter- 
national sentiment; in fact, it is hardly a senti- 
ment at all. The point the world makes is this, 
—you cannot make any nation or any individual 
pay, if there is a disinclination to pay, unless you 
resort to force. ~Now jailing or beating up debtors 
has passed in the civil order, and it is passing in 
the international order. In the latter, also, the 
matter of collection is complicated beyond belief. 
_ . This illustrates an undoubted gain in the larger 
> good. For us it is the most remarkable tribute 
to the spirittal advance we really did make in 
a the World War, let doubters scoff as they may. 
. War is to-day despised, and Germany can take 
. advantage of the new disposition if she wants to. 
; But we advise her to play the game. ~ For 
though she can count upon the protective efficacy 
of a world-state of mind, which is of the good 
spirit, she must also count upon the inevitable 
revulsion, which is also of the good spirit, if she 
does not manifest her fair intention to the other 
nations. To be sure, they have a power of pre- 
venting her full economic restoration, but even 
this reprisal cannot last forever. The tension, 
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lasting punishment of even the most guilty party 
is too great. People love peace and quiet, even 
at great cost. So Germany “probably knows. 

It is pretty well established by this time that 
her way of dealing with other nations has been 
almost as effectual as it has been exasperating. . 
Her psychology is not such a foolhardy thing, 
after all. However much she may violate the 
laws of human relations, she knows there is some- 
thing writ deep and indelible in the human heart. 
Theologians call it forgiveness. In a rational 
light this quality, also called mercy, is what all 
highly civilized people largely live by. Its clos- 
est of spiritual kin is forgetfulness. Germany 
knows this too. But we tell her that her name 
will come from under reproach not in the meas-_ 
ure that she takes advantage of the good heart of 
the world, but only in the measure that she con- - 
tributes her honest, contrite, and co-operative 
national life to thé establishment of peace and 
righteousness. 


Dogma and Permanence 


HAT HAS HAPPENED to the doctrinal ser- 
mon? Wescan Saturday evening lists of topics 
in vain for the discourse based on dogma. The 
minister who to-day would have the hardihood to 
announce a series of doctrinal sermons must needs be 
a preacher of exceptional parts to expect much re- 
sponse from the public. It is the day of the enter- 
taining, the experimental, the picturesque. The 
motion picture that requires no mental effort to com- 
prehend has displaced serious drama; digests have 
displaced complete volumes; week-end parties, golf, 
joy-riding, have displaced worship on the Puritan 
Sunday. It is the day, also, of the scientific sermon, 
the current-events sermon, the sermon with ‘human 
interest.”” In this year 1921 with the assets of cen- 
turies of discovery, invention, and education we are 
not a happy or a satisfied people. What is the trou- 
ble? “Did the hand then of the Potter shake?” Or 
have we built unwisely, misused the talent. 

Before discarding: dogma and doctrine let us 
take account of the situation. That which keeps 
the social fabricintact and guarantees such happiness 
as we C4n command is this same rejected doctrine and 
dogma. Dogma gave Christianity its permanence 
—the dogma of the divine immanence. Dogma 
bridged the chasm between master and man—the 
dogma that all men are created free and equal. 
Dogma emancipated woman—the dogma that 
physical prowess does not include the right of do- 
minion. Every good thing that has become per- 
manently fixed in this world of chance and change 
must give doctrine and dogma the credit, for these 
have provided the directing and balancing influence. 
Doctrine and dogma are but other names for funda- 
mentals. Discard fundamentals and the result is 
chaos. The American pulpit has one paramount 
need to-day, and it is this—a revival of interest in 
doctrmes, long tested and true. We have suffered 
long enough from the experimental and the untried. 
We want progress, but we want safe progress. 
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| NEWS OF THE WEEK 


S THE WEEK DAWNED, the seizure by French 
A forces of the Ruhr district of Germany—the 
heart of that country’s industrial life—appeared 
a certainty. As has been predicted, the French Gov- 
ernment had rejected the somewhat vague offer of a 
sum approximating $48,000,000,000 made by Germany 
through the President of the United States. In this 
attitude it seemed to have the support, in principle 
at least, of the other two Great Powers of the alli- 
ance, Great Britain and Italy. Before this rejection 
of the German counter-proposition, the French Com- 
mander-in-chief, Marshal Ferdinand Foch, had made 
complete plans for the military operations for the 
‘seizure of the Ruhr territory. Despatches from Lon- 
don at the beginning of the week indicated some 
divergence of views in the Supreme Council, in session 
in the British capital, on the question as to whether 
the “sanctions” agreed upon at the Paris conference 
in the event of a recalcitrant attitude on the part of 
Germany should be applied at once, or whether some 
further days of grace should be given to the debtor 
nation for another opportunity to meet the wishes of 
the injured nations. Forecasts by careful observers 
however, indicated that the French point of view 
would prevail, and that the new invasion of German 
territory would be an event of the immediate future. 
Secretary Hughes’s Part in the 
Last-Hour Negotiations 
Faithful to its declaration, in advance, the State 
Department neither approved nor disapproved the 
terms of the final offer submitted to it by Germany 
for transmission to the Allies. Secretary Hughes con- 
firmed his activities to ascertaining the terms of the 
offer, laying them before the premiers of the Allied 
powers and asking for their estimate of the reasonable- 
ness and acceptability of the proffered payments. As 
soon as the despatches sent out by the State Depart- 
ment had been received in London, Paris; and Rome, 
it became apparent that the German proposals would 
not meet the approval of Great Britain, France, and 
Italy—and especially of France. There was evidence, 
however, of strong British and Italian opposition to 
the French plan for immediate action—but Premier 
Briand seemed to hold the key to the international 
situation. 
Senate Passes the Knox Resolution 
by a Vote of 49 Against 23 
In the meantime, the Senate, on April 30, by a vote 
of 49 against 23, passed the Knox resolution declaring 
the war at an end and safeguarding American rights 
acquired under existing treaties. It was predicted 
that the resolution would receive early approval in the 
House. A significant incident of the debate in the Sen- 
ate was the announcement by Senator Lodge that the 
Treaty of Versailles would not be sent to that body 
again. The approval by the President of the Knox 
resolution after its adoption by the House would make 
the negotiation of a separate agreement with Germany 
incumbent upon the Executive. 
House Passes Reduced Bills 
for both Army and Navy 
Reductions of 25,000 men in the enlisted personnel 
of the army and of $100,000,000 in appropriations for 
the navy were voted by the House on April 30. As 
voted by the House, the army would consist of 150,000 
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enlisted men, or 25,000 less than the number of men - 


asked for by Secretary Weeks. The naval appropria- 
tion bill, as passed by the House, provides for the ex- 
penditure of $396,000,000 during the coming fiscal year, 
including $90,000,000 for the completion of the 1916 
building programme. Senate leaders made no secret 
of their purpose to add 25,000 men to the size of the 
army and to place $100,000,000 additional at the dis- 
posal of the navy for more ships, more officers, and more 
men. The votes in the House, even though they re- 
sulted in decreased appropriations for both army and 
navy, were regarded by advocates of disarmament as 
indicating an attitude hostile to their cause. 


War Bribes Totalling $250,000,000 
Offered to Charles M. Schwab 

An interesting story of wartime attempts at cor- 
ruption were told at the dinner of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York, held in New York 
last week. The story, as told by Darwin P. Kingsley, 
president of the New York Life Insurance Company, 


and of the Chamber, was that Charles M. Schwab had - 


réceived an offer of $100,000,000 if he would break sub- 
marine contracts with Lord Kitchener. When the 
British Government heard of this offer, said Mr. Kings- 
ley, it made to the chairman of the board of directors 
of the Bethelehem Steel Company an offer of $150,000,- 
Mr. 
Kingsley thus told of Mr. Schwab’s response to these 
offers: “Mr. Schwab laughed, and said that Germany 
and England together had not enough money to make 
him break faith with Kitchener.” 
‘Southern Governor Urges Campaign 
against Persecution of Negroes 

A notable indictment of white citizens in Georgia 
for their treatment of the Negro was made last week by 
Hugh M. Dorsey, Governor of that State. Following 
up his recent vigorous action in the prosecution of 
peonage in Jasper County, Governor Dorsey now has 
energetically taken up the grievances of the Negro pop- 
ulation of the State as a whole. In booklet form, the 
Governor submitted to the Inter-Racial Committee, in 
session in Atlanta, evidence of one hundred and thirty- 
five instances of “Negroes lynched, Negroes held in 


peonage, Negroes driven out by organized lawlessness, 


and Negroes subjected to individual acts of cruelty” 
in Georgia in the past two years. The Executive 
pointed out, significantly, that in only two of the one 


_ hundred and thirty-five cases is “the ‘usual crime’ 


against women” involved. He expressed the opinion 
that if all the instances of cruelty to Negroes were col- 
lected, the indictment against white citizens of Geor- 
gia would be “multiplied.” In urging vigorous action 
against a state of affairs in which “the Negro is being 
driven out as though he were a wild beast,” Governor 
Dorsey severely arraigned the Ku Klux Klan, “White 
Caps,” and “Night Riders.” 
Head of the Greatest News Gathering 
Organization in the World 

What many regard as the most important jour- 
nalistic post in America was filled last week by the elec- 
tion of Frederick Roy Martin as general manager of 
the Associated Press. Melville E. Stone, the veteran 
founder and retiring manager of the Associated Press, 
was designated by the board of directors to retain his. 
connection with the organization in an advisory capac- 
ity. Mr. Martin is one of the younger men in the jour- 
nalistic field. Before our entrance into the war he 
organized and personally conducted from London the 
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ney mainly relied for its news on the march 
‘events that were relegating two great empires to 
_ the serap-heap and remaking the world. It was a task 
_ that required the talents of a diplomat, the good judg- 
m ent of a perfectly balanced man, and the intellectual 
and professional honesty of a journalist rivalling 
af Cxsar’s wife in probity of character. By the consen- 
sus of the American press, Mr. Martin amply dem- 
__ onstrated the possession of these qualities. It is a com- 
mon saying among journalists that any man control- 
ling the Associated Press could become a millionaire 
_ overnight if he chose to deviate from the straight path 
by even a narrow margin. Mr. Martin is far from being 
a millionaire. | 

President Harding’s New Definition 

of the Foreign Policy of America 

In an address before the officers and men of the 
Atlantic Fleet, on its return from its spring 
manceuvres at Guantanamo, President Harding at Nor- 
folk on April 28 thus outlined the attitude of the 
United States toward other nations :— 

“The United States does not want anything on earth 
that does not rightfully belong to us—no territories, 
' no payment of tribute. But we do want that which is 
rightfully our own, and by the Eternal, we mean to 
have it! You of the navy are the first line of defence. 
_ I wish you might never be compelled to fire a gun in 
_-war, and T believe that if all the governments on earth 

were impelled by the same motives as our own is, this 
world would be at peace forever, starting with to-day. 

4 But I would not have peace without honor. I would 
: not want peace without the consciousness that America 
is doing right, and is protecting its citizenship in the 


¢ most effective way.” - E Ss T. 
z Brevities 
a We call attention to the publication next week in 


this paper of an article by T. Rhondda Williams, en- 
titled “The Irish Question and the British Character,” 
which is better than propaganda, for it is an uncon- 
scious revelation of the true heart of the British people. 
We chose the title. ; 
ee be R 
A reader urges: “I want you to give a ringing word 
for parsons on ‘How to say it.’ A candidate spoke 
recently in a first-class pulpit, small church; lots of 
people (not all old) could not hear him. He was so 
- deliberate that at least one intelligent hearer lost con- 
nection in his long pauses. Tell the parsons how to 
preach.” Done! g 


This year marks the centennial anniversary of the birth 
of Dr. Horatio Stebbins, the widely known minister and 
educator who made the Unitarian name honored up and 
down the Pacific Coast. It is a fitting time for the ap- 
pearance of the biographical volume written by his friend 
and parishioner, Mr. Charles A. Murdock, and soon to be 
_ published by the Houghton Mifflin Company. 


“Mr. Lansing says in his diary which he kept during 
the Peace Conference: “There is too much altruistic 
: peration. No account is taken of national selfish- 
suspicion which control international 
ay be noble thinking, but it is not 
What I fear is that a lot of dreamers 
1 be selected to work out an organiza- 
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tion instead of men whose experience and common 
sense will tell them not to attempt anything that will 
not work.” Does that sound as if the Secretary of 
State were for the noble sort of Treaty and Covenant 
which he blames the President for failing to get? To 
us it sounds like an almost cynical distrust of the 
whole enterprise. It is most revealing. 
% Rg 


The Harding administration is at work. The Colom- 
bian treaty has been ratified. General Pershing has 
been appointed head of a new war staff of co-ordina- 
tion. The Public Health Service and the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance have been consolidated in the in- 
terests of relief of disabled soldiers. The policy of 
an extensive development of United States trade with 
the South American republics has been adopted. All 
excellent achievements. Now may Mr. Hnrding and 
his Cabinet formulate a foreign policy on the basis of 
the statement recently made by Hon. James J. Davis, 
Secretary of Labor, in a reply to the question asked by 
Tun CuristiAN Rucister, “What do you count the 
greatest single factor of religion in the conduct of 
your office?” Answer: “The Golden Rule as given by 
the Carpenter of Nazareth, ‘All things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, do ye even so unto 
them.’ ” 

¥, 


The trouble about money is not how much you have 
but what it does to you, which means what you do 
with it. E. 8S. Martin as usual strikes twelve when he 
says: “A good many rich people lose their punch 
They get used to a manner of life with ample provision 
of money in it, and don’t want to change. That makes 
them too insistent on the existing order. It makes 
them see the material things too big and tends to cloud 
their spiritual vision. The spiritual things are really 
all there is that is permanent. But this world, though 
temporary, is very much with us. We have to live in 
it and be of it. Other people the same. A great mech- 
anism of life has to be kept up. As population in- 
creases it has to be improved and developed. We have 
to get oil out of the earth, and coal; raise food on its 
surface. The inhabitants must mingle if they are to 
develop to advantage. Money is an agent in all these 
things, a handy tool. Who has it makes less difference 
than people suppose, if only it does its work. The 
aim, the use, is everything. The quantity of money in- 
volved is unimportant. All you can get out of money, 
anyhow, is board and lodging, opportunities for educa- 
tion, and power. If your lodging is too expensive, it is 
a care, and if you have too much to eat it is a disadvan- 
tage, and in the end taxes your strength and maybe 
makes you ill. If you misuse power, it does harm. It 
is the spirit of man that is important, not money, one 
way or the other.” 


National Church Plans Accepted 


t (By Telegram to THE CHRISTIAN RbGISTER) 

Wasuineron, D.C.—Messrs. Coolidge and Shattuck, 
architects, Boston, Mass., were unanimously selected 
to design the new All Souls Church, Washington, D.C. 
The selection was the result of a competition, and was 
made by a jury of architects, the trustees of the Wash- 
ington church, and a committee from the American 
Unitarian Association. The plans show a dignified 
Georgian church with tall, graceful spire and well- 
developed parish-house arrangements. 


» 
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Post-Office Mission: Its Origin 


Sallie Ellis, when she had lost her fortune, her mother, 
her health, turned to a great service which 
grows with the years ' 


MARY P. WELLS SMITH 


HE POST-OFFICE MISSION owes its origin to 

| the devotion of one woman, apparently the last 

from whom such a work could have been ex- 
pected. 

Sallie Ellis was born in Cincinnati, March 13, 1835. 
She was christened “Sallie” in honor of an aunt, this 
name being then popular in the South and West. Her 
father, Rowland Ellis, was a leading banker in the 
West, and Sallie’s youth was surrounded by every lux- 
ury. She was sent to Mrs. Sedgwick’s school in 
Lenox, Mass., in 1852. Life looked bright before the 
young girl at that time. . 

Soon the clouds began to gather. Her mother died, 
and Sallie, being the oldest child, left school to care 
for her five younger brothers and sisters. A year or 
two after her mother’s death, Sallie united with the 
Unitarian church, while Rey. A. A. Livermore was the 
pastor. Of him ‘she said, “He formed my religious 
character.” 

Within another year, Mr. Ellis lost his entire for- 
tune. For a while Sallie taught dancing classes, to 
help the family finances, but soon her health failed, 
she became a chronic invalid, and deafness was added 
to her other troubles. 

The picture here given of her was taken at the 
darkest period of her life, and does not wear the 
happy expression of her last years. She was thirty- 
six years old. Youth, health, fortune, hearing, dear 
friends, had gone one after another. What had life 
to offer her now? 

Miss Ellis had always been a most devoted and 
ardent Unitarian. As long as she could, she taught 
in Sunday-school, helped all the church fairs with her 
beautiful needlework, and was always at church when 
able. I can see her now, sitting in the front pew, 
audiphone in hand, listening intently to all she could 
hear of the sermon, which she usually borrowed after- 
ward to read over at home. She read all the leading 
Unitarian books, borrowing of Mr. Wendte, for one 
summer vacation, “Ten Great Religions,” “Reason in 
Religion,” and “Byolution in Religion.” 

The desire for the spread of this Unitarian faith, 
precious to her, began to burn within her. Many a 
time she has sat in my parlor, talking over possible 
plans. Often she said, “I want to do something for 
Unitarianism before I die.” Perhaps she could go 


out as a lay preacher in towns around Cincinnati, . 


reading printed sermons and prayers, and thus begin 
to build up new Unitarian churches. Great was the 
zeal that could tempt this quiet, reserved, feeble little 
woman, with her deafness, dyspepsia, and incessant 
cough, even to think of such a work. But for her 
feeble health and her friends’ dissuasions on that 
account she would certainly have attempted it. 

Rev. Charles W. Wendte was now pastor of the Uni- 
tarian church. One of his anxieties was to find some 
outlet for Miss Ellis’s religious zeal, her desire to 
extend the Unitarian faith. Chiefly to this end, he 
organized a missionary society, of which Miss Bllis 
was secretary, distributing Unitarian tracts and ser- 
mong as opportunity offered. He also aided her in 
opening a book and tract table at the church, where 
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‘she not only sold Unitarian books, but had a circulat- 
ing library. To it she gave all her own precious relig- 
ious books, friends contributed others, and occasion- 
ally Miss Ellis bought some book which she felt was 
needed, until the library included one hundred and 
thirty volumes. 

The Cincinnati branch of the Women’s Auxiliary 
(as The Alliance was first called) was organized in 
March, 1881, with Miss Ellis as its secretary. In con- 
sidering what work to undertake, its officers be- 
thought themselves of letters occasionally received 
by Mr. Wendte and Miss Ellis, in response to sermons 
sent forth by the missionary society. Why not try 


ONE AMONG UNITARIAN SAINTS 


Of Sallie Ellis, Dr. William C. Gannett 

said, “Strange should it prove, that this 

bit of a lady, almost caged from the world 

by eripplings, had opened the most effec- 

tive channel for carrying the liberal faith 
to the world.” 


the experiment of advertising, in the Cincinnati news- 


papers, Unitarian literature for free distribution to 
any applicant? 
With some doubts as to any result, the first adver- 


tisement was inserted. The writer ‘well remembers, | 


when she took one of the early advertisements into 
the office of the Cincinnati Commercial, that Mr. 
Murat Halstead, the editor, said,— 

“You women do not expect to get any answer to 
those advertisements of yours, do you?” 

His surprise was unfeigned when told that answers 


were already coming from all over the country, 


especially from the South and West. We even had 
one applicant for Unitarian reading from Boston, 
which amused us greatly. 

Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones was in Cincinnati, at the 
writer’s house, when the first bundle of letters was 


shown him, and his opinion mr awaited. He 


said emphatically : — 
“T think you Cincinnati women have got hold-of the. 


little end of a big thing, and if Miss Ellis’s health and _ 


your enthusiasm hold out, something is bound to come 
of it. Go on, by all means.” He added, “I wish I 
knew that Miss Ellis had ten more years "to Ave. is 
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- Four and a half years was, however, the short time 
allowed for her mission. In this time she wrote 
2,541 letters, many very long ones, distributed 22,042 
tracts, papers, etc., sold two hundred and eighty- six 
‘Unitarian books, loaned many by mail, and obtained 
sixty subscribers to Unitarian papers. Mere figures, 
_ however, do little justice to her work. Interesting 
- stories could be told, did space allow, of her corre- 
spondents. Several young men entered our ministry, 
_ directly through her efforts. Many souls, wrestling 
-in loneliness with doubts they dared not confide to 
their nearest friends through her wise sympathy and 
counsel were helped to a strong religious faith, 
cheered and strengthened for the life struggle. These 
correspondents hastened to share the joy of their new 
faith with friends, and more than one Unitarian 
chureh in ‘the South and West owes its origin to the 
. Post-Office Misston. 
As the work grew and was reported in Tue Recisrrr 
and Unity, letters began to come from other auxilia- 
ries, East and West, asking for details of our methods. 
Long letters were written in reply, and the work was 
now undertaken m many churches. 
Dr. William C. Gannett, who christened the work 
“The Post-Office Mission,” said of Miss Ellis, in Unity, 
soon after her death :— 
“The wee, sick, deafened body in which she did her 
work so strong-heartedly makes that work all the 
more an example and inspiration. Strange enough 
should it prove that this bit of a lady, almost caged 
from the world by cripplings, had opened the most 
effective channel yet made for carrying our liberal 
faith to the world.” 
One’s first thought of Miss Ellis was never as an 
invalid, she so ignored the feeble body, was always so 
alive, so full of joy and interest in her work. She 
worked on almost to the last, writing long letters of 
cheer and help to her loved correspondents, who little 
dreamed of her feeble condition. She passed gently 
away on the evening of Sunday, December 28, 1885. 
_ The Unitarian church was filled at the funeral ser- 
vices. Rev. George A. Thayer paid a beautiful tribute 
to her memory. Though seemingly dead, he said she 
would live in ever increasing power in the influence 
she had exerted oyer other lives. He closed by read- 
ing Bryant’s poem, “The Conqueror’s Grave.” 
Alice Williams Brotherton of Cincinnati wrote for 
Unity a poem, “Sallie Ellis,” which closed-with these 
words :— 
Patient, untiring still she wrought, 
Though life beat fainter and more faint; 
And only as.her soul took flight, 
We saw the aureole of the Saint. 
Soon after her death, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones sug- 
gested to the writer, “Why not try for a little 
memorial of her, to be accompanied by some of the 
most touching and searching extracts from the letters 
both received and written by her, and make it into a 
little booklet for the instruction of Post-Office Mis- 
sion workers?” He added that it would be “a wee 
fragment of the spiritual history of the world—some- 
thing that will lift and touch the soul of everybody.” 
The story of her work, “Miss Ellis’s Mission,” was 
written, and published by the American Unitarian 
Association in 1886. 
Thus the influence of this one earnest, devoted life 
still goes on, and Miss Ellis, though “dead, yet 
‘speaketh. A The Post-Office Mission is constantly 
ers, new EbowErS, and undoubtedly it has pos- 
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Recollections By Her Pastor 


“Tf you know of any way,” wrote Sallie Ellis to him, 
“in which I could make myself useful, I 
should be obliged to you” 


CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


N THE YEAR 1878’a group of Unitarian ministers 
| in the West had undertaken the publication of The 
Pamphlet Mission, the forerunner of Unity. I had 
purposed on my removal from Chicago to a Cincinnati 
pastorate to promote the circulation of these monthly 
heralds of the liberal faith in Ohio and adjoining States. 
To aid in this literary propaganda I organized a mis- 
sionary committee with a formidable list of names, 
Judge Alphonso Taft, the honored father of Ex- 
President Taft, being its nominal chairman. The 
actual work, however, fell upon my shoulders. Soon I 
was busy with circulars, correspondence, and the mail- 
ing of printed matter. Several circles of liberal believ- 
ers were created in Kentucky and Ohio, at whose Sun- 
day services, conducted by laymen, these and other 
discourses were read to the congregation. It was 
excellent missionary work, but the labor of conducting 
it at such long range became too great. Letters from 
truth-seekers throughout the Southwest added to the 
burden. 

I sought a helper. Such a one was providentially 
found in the person of Miss Sallie Ellis, a member 
of the Cincinnati congregation. A woman of rare 
conscientiousness, deeply religious, and devotedly at- 
tached to the Unitarian faith and fellowship, she also 
possessed a methodical mind and unflagging industry. 
Delicate health and an almost total deafness had 
early withdrawn her from society to the companion- 
ship of books and the communion of her own thoughts. 
She longed to serve, to be of use to her fellow-creat- 
ures, especially in their éthical and religious develop- 
ment. Writing to me after her first year’s expe- 
rience, she informs me: “The winter’s work has 
brought out the desire of younger days, when a Pres- 
byterian friend used to tell me, ‘You ought to go as a 
missionary to China.’ But there were five little 
motherless children to help care for, which was mis- 
sion enough! Since they are grown up and off my 
hands my health has been too poor, until now, to 
undertake anything. But now I should like a work 
in life. My family are all only too kind, but this 
makes me the more anxious to use my one talent to 
the utmost. If I have any taste or talent, it is for 
the study and spread of religion. If you know of 
any way in which I could make myself of use in the 
denomination, I should be much obliged to you.” 

It was pathetic that so brief a tenure of life was to 
be hers—less than five years more. But they were 
crowded with happy, useful activities. The intelli- 
gence she displayed in devising new and practical 
methods for disseminating religious knowledge and 
enlarging the liberal fellowship made her widely 
known and influential. The unique contribution of 
Miss Ellis was an extended use of the advertise- 
ing columns of the newspaper and the facilities of 
the post-office in her missionary propaganda. Many 
fine spirits in doubt and perplexity were comforted 
and reassured. Centres of liberal worship were es- 
tablished in communities as yet without a liberal 
church. Certain young men were encouraged to 
enter the liberal ministry. 

A few extracts from letters I received from her— 
writing being easier to her than conversing—will 
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show the broad and beautiful spirit which animated 
this devoted woman. 

“T sent Miss I. for her vacation reading Theodore 
Parker’s ‘Experience as a Minister, and his discourses 
on Immortality, and “fhe Transient and Permanent 


in Christianity. These I read long ago and found 
among my books. I cling to. old methods myself, 


but like to read and hear both sides, and I greatly 
admire his ‘Discourse of Religion. My father’s 
mother and sister were members of his church in Bos- 
ton. I want to keep pace with the young people, to 
keep up my interest in life, and read for my youngest 
brother’s benefit, too, who is as unfortunate as myself 
(in his deprivation of hearing). But it is harder for 
lrim, for he is so young and naturally social in his dis- 
position. Life is still. full of interest for me, but dif- 
ferent from what it used to be, and from what I 
would choose; but we know ‘all things work together 
for good’; so I can kiss the rod and say cheerfully— 
‘All that Thou sendest me 
In merey given.’ 


“T am still interested in German and have lately 
read an extract from ‘Nathan the Wise,’ the inter- 
view between Nathan and Saladin, and enjoyed. it 
very much. 

“Do not be discouraged. You younger men of the 
denomination will win the world to a purer, truer 
worship in the end. But it will come sooner, deeper, 
and surer by humoring to some extent the older peo- 
ple’s prejndices, while still preaching your own con- 
victions strongly. We must wait God’s time.” 

The use of an audiphone improved her hearing to 
some extent, and she wrote: “To me the past year 
has been one of the fullest and richest years of the 
whole existence of our church’s life, and if I no longer 
ask for the manuscript of your sermons to read, it is 
not that I desire them less, for I do not hear them to 
my satisfaction, but because it does not seem right te 
trouble you longer for them, as long as I can gain 
some idea of them and be benefited by listening to 
them now. 

“T sometimes am addressed by my correspondents 
as Rev. S. Ellis! If I ever become a good ‘Reverend’ 
I will surely lay it on your shoulders for having been 
the one to start me on this course, though former 
ministers have had their share of laying the founda- 
tion, perhaps.” 

Her last word to me, written only a few weeks be- 
fore her death, showed het still, despite increasing 
feebleness, faithfully at work in the conduct of her 
beloved mission. Her central conviction in all this 
loving toil for others was that it was God’s work she 
was engaged in, and hence assured of eternal victory. 

Many of the Unitarian congregations of the United 
States maintain Post-Office Missions for disseminating 


the principles of their faith. The Mission has been 
adopted also by the Universalist and other liberal 


bodies. In England, under the leadership of Miss 
Florence Hill, a Central Postal Mission exists, with 
branches in other parts of the British Empire, such as 
Scotland, Ireland, Australia, New Zealand. In India, 
the Brahmo-Somaj, or Association of Hindu Theists, 
has made effective use of this method of extending 
their principles. In Holland, the liberal wing of the 
Dutch Reformed Church, and various liberal congre- 
gations in Switzerland, Germany, Scandinavia, and 
Hungary, have adopted this form of literary propa- 
gandism, thus attesting the value of Miss Ellis’s mis- 
sion. 
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P.-O. M. Recruits Ministers 


Here are tributes from active Unitarian clergymen whose 
lives have been blessed and their liberal fellow- 
ship determined by aid of faithful women 


When a distinguished preacher says the Post-Office 
Mission led him from despair to the saving of his soul, 
he properly describes what has been done for many 
other ministers now in service in the Unitarian church. 


One reads these peculiarly significant testimonies with - 


a growing desire to see the leaves of light go out to 
every person in the world, for healing and quickening 
the souls of all mankind. 


The Personal Interest Saved Him 


Long, long ago, when in the slough of despair, I 
espied in some magazine a small advertisement from 
the Providence, R.I., Post-Office Mission. The litera- 
ture they sent me, and above all, the personal and intel- 
ligent interest in my situation manifested by Mrs. D. E. 
Davenport, saved the day for me. It literally saved 
my soul. I wish I had the power to put it forth ade- 
quately. I believe deeply in the Mission and regard it 


as one of our most valuable forms of work. Success to. 


it in all its endeavors!—Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D.D., All 
Souls Unitarian Church, Washington, D.C. 


The Tract That Fitted 


My introduction to Unitarianism came through the 
Post-Office Mission. My childhood home was in New 
Haven, Conn., and there was not then, nor is there 
now, a Unitarian church in New Haven. During my 
“teens” I began to believe that the theology of the 
church to which I belonged was not true. At that 
time I read “Science and Health,” and my mind wel- 
comed Mrs. Eddy’s conception of God as an immanent, 
creative principle. That seemed to me far more 
rational and real than the conception of God. with 
which I had become familiar. 

Shortly thereafter I came by chance upon a copy of 
THE CHRISTIAN RuGisterR in the Public Library. I had 
heard of the Unitarian Church, but knew nothing of its 
beliefs. I had asked one or two of my ministers about 
it, but their replies were brief and uninformed and 
unsympathetic. One of them, I recall, said, “The Uni- 
tarians are very much like the Jews—they don’t be- 
lieve in Jesus.” I remember how eagerly I picked up 
that copy of Tur Ruaaisrer from the magazine-table. 
Here was first-hand information about Unitarianism! 
I read that copy through and in it [ found an adver- 
tisement which said,— 


Unitarian literature sent free upon 
request. Address Mrs. Henry A. Miles, 
Hingham, Mass. 


T copied that name and address, and that evening I 
wrote to Mrs. Miles, from whom I soon received a 
friendly letter and a few tracts. Mrs. Miles’s letter 
was a surprise, because she wrote of the “gladness” 
which the Unitarian faith had brought into her life. 
That was a new idea to me—that religion should be 
associated with gladness. I had been taught to regard 
religion as a solemn and austere matter—like a 
serious surgical operation. Among the tracts which 
Mrs. Miles sent was Dr. Crothers’s “An Introduction to 
Unitarianism.” That tract described exactly the in- 
tellectual revolt through which I had been ee 
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and I felt at once that I belonged to the fellowship out- 
side the orthodox churches. 

I did not, however, think of myself as a Unitarian. 
I felt as near in sympathy to the Jews as to these 
people who were “like the Jews,” and nearest to those 
free-thinkers who had nothing to do with a holy book 
or a holy church. It was unfortunate for me in those 
years of revolt against the traditional theology of the 
Christian Church that there was not a Unitarian 
church in New Haven. A Unitarian minister, in sym- 
pathy with the religious experience through which I 
was passing, could have saved me much of the mental 
anguish and spiritual loneliness which I suffered, and 
I should not have gone through most of my college 
years an agnostic, as I did. But for what spiritual 
companionship I found in the printed tracts I shall 
always be grateful to the Post-Office Mission and to 
Mrs. Miles. I had always expected in my childhood 
that I should be a minister, but it was through the 
reading of these tracts that I eventually became a 
Unitarian, and if it were not for the existence of the 
Unitarian Church I should not have become a minister. 
—E. M. Slocombe, First Unitarian Church, Ware, Mass. 


A Country Schoolteacher in Ohio 


Some twenty years ago a student from the Ohio 
Wesleyan University in need of funds was teaching a 
country school near his home town in Central Ohio. 
The local Methodist minister kindly loaned him books 
for winter reading—Darwin, Emerson, LeConte, Fiske. 
These writers opened wide doors to a roomier uui- 
verse. 

So it happened that the young man remarked to his 
mentor one day that it seemed to him there ought to 
be an organization of Christian churches that would 
stand in harmony with the truths of science and the 
forms of modern thought. The reply which the minis- 
ter made to this was a real surprise. For he said that 
such churches already existed under the name of “Uni- 
tarian” and “Universalist,” located mainly in New 
England, where people were more enlightened and bet- 
ter educated than in other parts of the land. 

Moreover, there lay on the library table of the little 
Methodist parsonage a goodly pile of Unitarian 
“Tracts,” sent by Miss Ellen C. Morse of Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., who had advertised the Post-Office Mis- 
sion in the Outlook. Five of these tracts, including 
Dr. Crooker’s A. U. A. No. 2, were put into the teach- 
er’s hand at once, and soon he was asking Miss Morse 
for more. Her friendly letters were greatly treasured. 


_ Through her kindness, also, Dr. Charles I’. Dole invited 


the new and isolated convert of liberalism to become 
by written assent a member of his Society. Thereby a 
religious home was afforded one who was exceedingly 
happy at having found it, and who very soon after- 
ward went to Meadville to study for the Unitarian 
ministry, in which he has now been active for a dozen 
ears. 
4 It should be said that the Methodist minister gave 
over his former calling and accepted long since a chair 
_ of science in a New England college. There he has 
enjoyed full freedom and has both taught and 
“preached” to his students-the better interpretations of 
the facts and wonders of the world of God. On Sun- 
days he supplies the pulpit of a neighboring Univer- 


| — salist church. 


In such manner Miss Morse’s “Mission,” in which 


| : a after erie years she still has nearly four hundred 
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correspondents over the whole of the habitable earth, 
bears good fruit, and spreads the light, and furthers 
the truth of the religion of eternal values—Harold L. 
Pickett, First Unitarian Parish, Woburn, Mass. 


Miss Ellis’s Young Correspondent 
in Ontario 


Before me is a package of letters written by Miss 
Sallie Ellis from Cincinnati, the first dated June 25, 
1882, the last November 18, 1885. In the spring of 
1882 a copy of Tum Rucisrmr of April 20 came into my 
hands (in Kingston, Ont., Canada), containing the 
first report ever given of Miss Ellis’s “Missionary 
Work by Letter.” My request for Unitarian litera- 
ture soon led to the correspondence which closed with 
a letter she wrote only a few weeks before her death. 
They are written most carefully, and are, I think, the 
most legible letters I have ever seen. Most of them 
comprise eight closely written pages and some are 
longer. Never very well nor strong, she frequently 
wrote in pain and with difficulty, but she was deter- 
mined to carry on her chosen work at any cost. 

The letters discuss topics of religious life and opin- 
ion; give reports of the sermons of her own ministers, 
first Mr. Wendte, later Mr. Thayer; tell about books, 
sometimes giving the tables of contents; and copy in 
full a number of Unitarian hymns. Much is written 
about the ministers of those days, especially Minot J. 
Savage, John W. Chadwick, and James Freeman 
Clarke. Hundreds of sermons and articles were sent 
to me by her in those years, including the A. U. A. 
tracts, Unity Mission tracts (a series which printed 
Emerson’s Divinity School Address), the pamphlet 
sermons of Savage and Chadwick, and Clarke’s ser- 
mons clipped from the Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. Copies of Tue Recister and Unity beyond 
number, also various small periodicals, none of them 
long- lived but all containing valuable matter, were 
most gratefully received; and eagerly devoured. Until 
I began to buy books, many volumes were loaned by 
mail, Savage’s “Religion of Evolution” and the three 
volumes of the “Bible for Learners” among them. 

Miss Ellis did this work as a secretary of the Cin- 
cinnati branch of the Women’s Auxiliary Conference, 
which was afterward reorganized as The Alliance. 
The bodily frailty which handicapped her could not 
quench the energy of her spirit: she was eager to do 
some good work in the world. So she came to put in 
a newspaper a small advertisement offering Unitarian 
literature to any interested, and the work began. It 
grew into a most important and valuable work which 
brought light to many scattered, solitary “seekers 
after God.” With quiet heroism she kept at her task 
until within a week or two of the end of her life. 
Always faithful and kindly, she is worthy to be called 
the patron saint of the Post-Office Mission.—Frederic 
Oe D.D., First Congregational Parish, Arlington, 

ass. 


How He Became a Unitarian Minister 


Although I lived in Worcester, Mass., and my dear- 
est friend was a Unitarian, I never knew about the 
church until I was teaching in Peekskill, N.Y. I had 
left the Orthodox Congregational Church and supposed 
my views were unique. In talking with a friend about 
them, she said, “Why, you are a Unitarian.” 

At about that time I saw an advertisement in Serib- 
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ner’s saying if I would write to a Mrs. Davenport, 
Providence, R.I., I could secure some Unitarian lit- 
erature. She sent me a generous supply, and I found 
myself in agreement with what I read. 

I had not the remotest idea of entering the ministry. 
I returned to Worcester and went at once to see Mr. 
Garver. I said I wanted to work among young men, 
for I felt that this was just the type of religion they 
would be glad to embrace. He said,— 

“Why don’t you become a Unitarian minister?” 

When I recovered my breath, I said,— 

“T am not good enough.” 

I enumerated my vices and he said he had them all 
himself. I knew intuitively that I was going to do it. 
I then went to Meadville, took the course, and never 
once have I regretted entering our ministry. It is the 
happiest kind of a life and presents unlimited oppor- 
tunities for usefulness.—Frank S. C. Wicks, All Souls 
Church, Indianapolis, Ind. 


An Added Testimony of a Rabbi 


“Ho! Every one that thirsteth !” 


If the conclusions of the various church surveys are 
to be credited, there must be forty or fifty million peo- 
ple who are done with theology and ritual, creed and 
dogma, and the things we all used to think “religion” 
connoted. If this be true of the United States alone, 
there seems to be room for a new kind of home-mission, 
one that will attend to our own doorstep before being 
solicitous of the Fiji Islands or the Malay Peninsula. 
Such a mission has been in existence for well-nigh 
twenty years, and is doing a special kind of work fora 
special kind of people, which seems to me to be of 
immeasurable utility. 

There is a small company of men and women, afflicted 
—or shall we say blessed?—with divine discontent. 
They bear the name of religious liberals. Their motto 
is, “Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul.” 
They believe in the efficacy of a mission to the ever in- 
creasing multitudes who can find no light nor leading 
in the old theologies. As some leading Unitarians 
have forcibly pointed out, the “gospel,” or good news, 
is not good news to them that dare to think. Dogmas 
of eternal damnation, the atonement possible only 
through the shedding of innocent blood, hell-fire and 
the like, find no answering appeal in the soul of him 
who dares to live by the light of his God-given reason. 
It was the unquestioning belief in such theological 
phantasmagoria that made the Dark Ages dark. In 
those days liberal thought was suppressed, science 
looked with pale face through prison bars. 

Gradually with the “process of the suns” the mind 
of man was broadened, and many cast off the old moor- 
ings and drifted into a wide uncharted sea. It is such 
as these that call for guidance now; these are they that 
are full of indecision and doubt, weary and heavy- 
laden. They feel dimly that there should be but one 
limit to their onward and upward progress, namely, 
the limit of their possibilities. 

There are three things well worth while,—a great 
cause, a great struggle, and a great victory. All three 
are epitomized in the word “liberalism.” All three 
are represented by the Unitarian Post-Office Mission. 
What greater cause than that of raising millions, who 
are dangerously drifting, out of the slough of religious 
despond? What greater struggle than the struggle of 
liberal thinkers of all ages against the sneers and jeers, 
the outrage and persecution of the thoughtless popu- 
lace and the bigoted masses? What more stupendous 
victory than that which only now is beginning to crown 
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the efforts of that devoted and self-sacrificing minority, 
who dared not only to think for themselves, but were 
brave enough to pass on, the fruit of their intellectual 
wrestlings, in the Post-Office Mission pamphlets, to 
those who hungered; not for bread, but for the bread of 
life? 

Our vaunted freedom of thought, of conscience, of 
the press, of speech,—all these are the first-fruits of 
that great victory. Yea, the liberal Christian now 
calls with clarion voice, as did Isaiah of old, if we may . 
be permitted to paraphrase: ‘“Hnlarge the place of 
your tents, all ye who have harped so long on a mould- 
ered string. Be ashamed to have loved so slight a 
thing. For the people who have walked in darkness 
have seen a great light,—the light of a newer and truer 
gospel, shining brighter and clearer unto the perfect 
day. 

: We are beaten back in many a fray, 

Yet ever strength we borrow; 
And where the vanguard camps to-day 
The rear will camp to-morrow. 


Rabbi J. K. Levin, Butte, Mont. 


“Then Some One Gives You 
A Unitarian Sermon” 
F. BR. G. 


MAGINE YOURSELF surrounded by people whose 
belief in the unreasonable is unfathomable. You 
have begun to doubt. A liberal friend has shaken 

your faith in the infallibility of the Bible. You ex- 
press your doubts. You become an outcast. Your 
young friends become “sanctified,” and join the church. 
You are left absolutely alone to fight your way out of 
the hell which they tell you awaits your mother, who 
has been your inspiration and guide toward simple, 
honest, genuine uprightness. She is not a “church- 
member.” You finally go on your knees, and in ‘a 
tumult of unhappiness pray that wherever she goes, 
you may follow. You try to believe in the blood of 
J esus, which your Sunday-school teacher, weeping and 
praying over you, tells you is your only hope of salva- 
tion. You know better, but why does no one stand 
by your side to help? The religion of your parents 
consists in deeds, not words. Why are they wrong, 
and the others right? You struggle to see the light. 

Then, some evening as the sun is setting, you glimpse 

in the glory of the heavens a vision of the God who 
rules nature—all life. The veil is drawn asunder, and 
you look into the Eternal City where all may enter 
who seek admission in the spirit of the little child. 
He is pure in heart. You realize that the rule is 
simple, but you know that you must follow it without 
deviation. In proportion to your purity is the large- 
ness of your knowledge of God. You try to express 
your faith to your “sanctified” friends. That way 
sounds too easy to them. “A child doesn’t know any- 
thing! How can he show us the way to heaven?” 
Then some one gives you a Unitarian sermon. What! 
There are thousands like you, thousands throughout 
the world? And you have been so lonely! Eagerly 
you read every word. How wonderful it is! You 
read that many men and women who have been the 
inspiration of your life have been this inspiration be- 
cause of their simple faith. Gladly you join this com- 
pany. There are no barriers to break down, no beliefs 
to repeat, no.creeds to sign. Freely you may enter, 
and feel that humbly, stumblingly, even you may make 
your way to the Eternal City, bd 
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How Nashville Got a Church 


Worcester, Mass., ‘Post-Office Mission brought it into 
being by the intelligent correspondence of a member 
with one man of courageous open mind 


ESTHER SAWYER CAPRON 


HE DESIRE for a more liberal faith which is 
| taking such deep root to-day in the minds and 
hearts of people has been slowly making itself 
evident. It has been stimulated in no small degree by 
the literature which the Post-Office Missions have beén 
sending the length and breadth of the land. To those 
situated in remote and lonely spots, far from a church 
whose teachings satisfy their spiritual longings, the 
Mission carries a message of comfort and cheer of 
. which letters elsewhere in this issue give assurance. 
The medium used by the missions to reach these 
S . seekers for a more satisfying religion with literature 
is advertising in magazines and papers. Suppose the 
answer to one such advertisement has brought the in- 
. terested person a package of pamphlets. He peruses 
them carefully and perhaps finds among them one 
which particularly appeals to him. He is anxious to 
talk it over with some one and so he hands it to a 
ays neighbor who he knows shares his questionings and 
he in turn passes it on to another. Thus a group whose 
sympathies are mutual is formed. It may be the 
nucleus of a church. 

The First Unitarian Society of Nashville, Tenn., 
owes its beginnings to such a group, the moving spirit 
of which was Mr. W. L. Pinkerton, who was a cor- 

respondent of the Worcester Post-Office Mission. - A 
man of open mind, he repudiated the narrow religious 
. views which surrounded him, and found in the Uni- 
tarian pamphlets the interpretation of ideas which 
had been forming but which he had not dared to ex- 

press. 

In such a conservative city as Nashville no little 
courage was required to make known one’s liberal 

4 attitude. The liberal ideas were met with antagonism 
7 and bitter opposition on every hand. While employed 
in a bank outside of Nashville, Mr. Pinkerton’s pro- 
claimed loyalty to the Unitarian faith cost him his 
position. This only strengthened his determination to 
see established some sort of lay centre, that those in 
that vicinity who hungered for the liberal faith might 
receive help and inspiration. Every letter from him 
to the Mission contained an appeal for assistance. 
That Nashville, the state capital, with its university 
and colleges, should number among its one hundred 
and ninety-six churches at least one Unitarian church 
- seemed reasonable, and the appeal to our Mission, 
_ whose province is not to establish churches, was sent 
to the American Unitarian Association with an ex- 
pression that some definite steps might be taken. 

In February, 1916, a series of inspiring meetings 
was held in the interest of Unitarians, conducted by 

four Unitarian ministers who were then in the vicin- 
ity of Nashville. Continued interest warranted an- 
other series of meetings in October of that year which 
resulted in forming a Unitarian lay centre, which at 
first held its services in the assembly-room of the 
Nashville. Business Men’s Association. 

In February of the following year Rey. W. M. Taylor 
became minister, serving the Society until November, 
1918. Throughout his ministry the Worcester Mis- 
sion continued to send literature to all persons whose 

names were received, aggregating one hundred, and 
also placed an advertisement in two of the Nashville 
weekly papers for two weeks. In January, 1919, Rev. 
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George B. Spurr became the minister. Under his care- 
ful guidance, the Society, working heroically against 
heavy odds, has taken its place step by step in the 
community. 

The lack of a suitable meeting-place was one of its 
greatest handicaps. With the organization of the 
Women’s Alliance, the church school, and a chapter of 
the Laymen’s League, a church home was a necessity. 
A building fund was created, and with the continued 
help of the American Unitarian Association a church 
site, a most desirable location, was purchased. The ac- 
companying picture shows the present ‘‘meeting- 
house,’’ which was dedicated November 28, 1920, with 
a simple but impressive service. 

No church home was ever more genuinely appre- 
ciated than this one by this band of loyal supporters. 
They had maintained their zeal in spite of being 
obliged to worship in a hall which was almost intoler- 
able, used by five different societies and containing 


WHERE THEY NOW WORSHIP IN EXPECTATION 


The congregations under Rey. George B. Spurr grow, 

many tracts and sermons are distributed. The Alliance 

and the League flourish, the latter having recently had 
as guest and speaker Governor Roberts. 


nothing which would give spiritual uplift, and much 
that would detract from it. The building is admirably 
adapted to the immediate needs of the Society, and sit- 
uated not far from the University, it gives to many 
passers-by a chance to read the Wayside Pulpit, which 
it was the privilege of the Worcester. Mission to 
present. 

Through the hard struggle and the supreme test 
that this handful of brave people have experienced to 
reach their desired goal, there has been a constant ex- 
change of good-fellowship between them and the 
Worcester Mission, which considers itself a foster- 
mother. Rev. Mr. Spurr visited Worcester during a 
trip North and presented the problems and the prog- 
ress. He said that nothing had so fortified the people 
as the realization of the sense of fellowship with out- 
side Unitarians. The innumerable expressions of in- 
terest conveyed in many different ways from New 
England and other churches had created this sense, 
and in a measure overcome the feeling of isolation. 
This is the object of Post-Office Mission work. The 
Nashville congregation as a living body brings a deeper 
interest in our faith to the church in Worcester. 


» 
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The Church Followed the Tract 


How Uhnitarians laid the foundation for Western work 
by carrying pocketfuls of the liberal gospel 


MARION MURDOCH 


ISS SALLIE ELLIS in her beautiful devotion to 
M the Post-Office Mission service gave us a kind 

of reverence for the work that still persists. 
Rightly carried on, this circulation of liberal litera- 
ture is a very important and helpful work. Rev. 
George B. Spurr of Nashville, Tenn., has called it “the 
ministry of the printed word, % and a ministry it should 
be regarded, not only for what it has done, but for 
what it may do if greatly enlarged and sustained. 
Various Alliances throughout the country have given 
patient and faithful service to this department of 
church activities, and the system of book-loaning by 
the National Alliance has been a very important addi- 
tion to the work. 
' In the founding of Unitarian churches in the West 
the printed sermon was zealously used, and considered 
an indispensable aid. In the early history of the 
Sioux City, Ia., church, so successful under Miss Saf- 
ford’s and Miss Gordon’s care, many of the men and 
women carried tracts constantly about with them. 
Any one on the street*or elsewhere who inquired about 
the new church movement or about anything that could 
possibly lead up to it, would at once be offered a num- 
ber of tracts. Sioux City was deluged with liberal 
literature. I met a foreigner on the train who could 
not pronounce the name of this city he had just visited, 
and who couldn’t read English, but he had some Uni- 


tarian sermons a lady had given him, and he said: “I’ 


I think them very good.” 

One of the most successful Post-Office Mission 
centres in Iowa at this time was Davenport, under 
Rey. A. M. Judy’s efficient ministry. Many hundreds 
of tracts were very systematically distributed and a 
corps of secretaries kept busy at correspondence. The 
church maintained in truth a ministry of the printed 
word. Excellent work was also done at this time in 
Humboldt, Des Moines, and other centres in Iowa, Ili- 
nois, Ohio, and elsewhere in the Middle West. The 
lack of ministers and of the “follow-up process” which 
is beginning more systematically to-day, prevented the 
full fruits of the work in organized churches, but I 
have no doubt that good far beyond our knowledge was 
done to individuals. 

This was the period of active work in the West by 
the poets and prophets of our faith, Gannett, Hosmer, 
and Jones, and the demand for their sermons and 
lectures often exceeded the supply. Mr. Hunting, Mr. 
Judy, and the efficient women ministers of Sioux City 
and elsewhere constantly relied upon the Post-Office 
Mission to increase the interest in their cause. Caro- 
line Bartlett Crane with a centre at Sioux Falls was 
spreading the good news with fine enthusiasm. <A 
woman of Minnesota had corresponded with the Post- 
Office. Mission and by invitation came to one of our 
conferences. At the close of the meetings she said, “I 
am going home to start a church,” and she did. 

The conferences were a constant inspiration to these 
isolated Unitarians. What we needed at this time was 
not more enthusiasm, but more ministers, more lay 
leaders and preachers to carry on the work started by 
the Post-Office Missions. 

Some years ago while in England I saw and heard 
what remarkable results could come from an intelli- 
gent ministry of this kind. When Mr. and Mrs. Her- 


learn to read these. 
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ford went to Hampstead from the Boston church, they 
took with them the idea of the Post-Office Mission, 
which had not then been adopted there. 

Mrs. Herford gave her enthusiastic support to the 
movement and under her inspiration the work was 
begun by two women of the Hampstead church, one of 
them, Miss Taggart, a daughter of the Unitarian min- 
ister whose church Charles Dickens often attended, and 
the other, Miss Florence Hill, sister of the well-known 
Octavia Hill of London. These two interesting women 
of a devoted spirit and energy began to scatter the 
printed words of Martineau, Stopford Brooke, and of 
Savage, Chadwick, Gannett, and others, all over Eng- 
land, in the most thoughtful and systematic fashion. 
Requests and letters began to pour in, but beyond any 
expectation. They were at last obliged to establish a 
central office, and to employ two secretaries, so great 
became the demand for sermons and letters on our 
liberal faith. The correspondence steadily increased 
and would make a very interesting volume in the his- 
tory of religious thought. I understand that the Post- 
Office Mission work in England is still carried on 
with ability and earnestness. 

Ministers may often be lacking, but this ministry of 
the written or printed word is always available. Much 
faithful service has been quietly rendered by nearly all 
Alliance branches and especially by the national body. 
But I have often wished that the National Alliance 
could find ways and means—and it can do almost any- 
thing—to enlarge this branch of its work. 

Letters in some localities should be more adequately 
answered, newer tracts sufficiently utilized, and Tu 
CuRISTIAN REGISTER more widely circulated. An inter- 
esting and wise word to an inquirer would be a Reais- 
rrr, blue-pencilled, with Dr. Crothers’ recent brief re- 
view of H. G. Wells’ book. Tur Rucister editorials, 
what stirring and timely messages to send forth! We 
ought to reach great numbers with this valuable, all- 
alive publication. To do so, let us make it a mission 
offering. That is necessary. 


Story of the Southern Circuit 


Is it not better than self-supporting churches to be build- 
ing lives free from enforced dogma and 
illumined by liberal faith > 


ANNIE E. HOWARD 


EV. GEORGE L. CHANEY while filling the office 
R of Southern Secretary of the American Unita- 
rian Association met Rev. Jonathan C. Gibson, 
then a Baptist circuit preacher. Through his influ. 
ence, Mr. Gibson became a Unitarian and eventually 
preached the liberal gospel in the same towns where 
he had before taught from the Baptist point of view. 
Mr. Chaney during visits to Boston brought before 
The Alliance the work done, and also urged Post-Office 
Missions to assist Mr. Gibson by obtaining from him 
the names of individuals to whom tracts could be sent. 
This was the beginning of the Southern Circuit of 
Churches, for in 1900 the society in Bristol, Fla., had 
been organized, and the flame was kept burning by the 
literature sent and the correspondence carried on. In 
1902, the church building was dedicated. The Alliance 
quickly responded to Mr. Chaney’s appeal, and money 
was given toward Mr. Gibson’s support. 
In 1895, again Mr. Chaney brought up the neces- 
sity for the establishment of a circuit of churches in 
Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, and North Carolina, 
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and again the Post-Office Missions played an important 
art, by the distribution of literature. 

In 1900, the little church at Shelter Neck, N.C., was 
dedicated, and Rev. John G. Dukes took charge. Here 
it was that Mrs. Abby Peterson labored faithfully, and 
gave her life to the work dear to her heart. 

Meantime Mr. Gibson had gathered a group in Face- 
ville, Ga., and literature was sent to aid in the work. 
The circuit grew steadily, including Swansboro, White 
Oak, and Bear Creek, under different leaders. 

In 1910, Mr. Gibson’s health failed so seriously that 


-it became necessary for him to relinquish the work, 


and Rey. Francis McHale took it up. Mr. Gibson died 
January 11, 1913, aged seventy years. 

In 1913, Rev. John L. Robinson took charge of the 
seacoast circuit, with headquarters and community 
work at Swansboro, while Mr. Key developed the settle- 
ment work connected with the church and school farm 
at Shelter Neck and Pink Hill. 

The history of the Alliance thus reports results :— 
“The change in feeling, the improved morale, the 
betterment in sanitation and health, and the increased 
courage and happiness of the people, where kindly, 
generous hearts had only needed just the helping hand 
they found, was full satisfaction to the women of The 
Alliance. To win the love and confidence of a large 
community, to lead into more liberal views of religion 
without any forcing of doctrinal belief, to lift up and 
out into better things had been the problem, and to 
have materially solved it was sufficient reward for all 
the work. Where once the Recording Secretary and 
Miss Field had found it almost impossible to secure a 
night’s lodging because they were Unitarians, the 
death of Miss French, eight years later, the Unitarian 
teacher in the Swansboro school, brought out the entire 
town to do her honor and to testify what her work had 
meant to the community. Well might it be said in a 
recent report, ‘We may not be able to build large and 
self-supporting churches in the South, but we are 
building lives.’ ” 


Hand in Hand is the Workings Way 


This is the good story of the Post-Office Mission's con- 
stant co-operation with denominational agenctes 


SIGN IN THE street-cars of one of our cities 
has for its motto, “Courtesy, co-operation, and 
come again.” These words exactly describe the 
relations between the denominational activities and 
the Post-Office Mission. 

The Association, parent of all, prints the literature 
which forms the foundation of all our work. Three 
years ago, in answer to our need, it began printing the 
sermons for special occasions,—Thanksgiving, Christ- 
The first one of the series was issued 
in an edition of four thousand copies, and we felt a 
thrill of expanding life when we learned that the whole 
edition had been called for in one month. Of the last 
Christmas sermon, sixteen thousand copies were 
printed, and but two were in the store-room on Jan- 
uary 3, 1921. The manuscripts for these sermons are 
sent to us from all parts of the country, so that we 
hope all varieties of views will find expression. 

When the Association started its Hungarian Relief 
Fund we gladly shared with the committee our list of 


hi ; . ‘correspondents, sending to each one who had been 


ye pao tanire the appeal for our brethren 
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Statistics—Yet Interesting 


Of Post-Office Mission correspondents from sixty to eighty per 
cent. are men. 

Of these men, about forty per cent. are professional men. 

Last year there were recorded nearly five thousand corre- 
spondents in all parts of the world. 

To these were sent 112,740 sermons. 

From racks at the church doors were distributed 69,094 ser- 
mons. 


tude for the opportunity to express appreciation for 
benefits received were the results. 

In the Pilgrim Tercentenary the Mission co-operated 
by suggesting that sermons describing our faith should 
be printed with a picture of the Plymouth church on 
the cover. The Association approved; 
chosen were Dr. Charles W. Eliot’s “Twentieth-Cen- 
tury Christianity,” Dr. S. M. Crothers’s “Introduction 
to Unitarianism,” and Rey. John H. Applebee’s “What 
Unitarianism Is Not and What It Is”; and six thou- 
sand copies were sent to Plymouth for distribution. 

The Wayside Pulpit aids our work by printing a 
sheet which says, “Drop your name and address in our 
letter-box and we will mail you free literature.” 
Answers are received to this appeal, acquaintance fol- 
lows, and new members are added to our churches. 

We co-operate constantly with the committee for 
recruiting the ministry, as many of our correspondents 
are ministers in other denominations who cannot 
breathe easily the theological atmosphere which sur- 
rounds them. One of our workers has forty-two min- 
isters on her list to whom she sends Unitarian litera- 
ture and who express in no uncertain terms their 
sympathy with its teachings. As from one-half to one- 
third of our ministers come from other denominations, 
it can be seen that the work of thé Mission has an 
almost limitless value. 

When Mr. Simons wishes to “make a pilgrimage” 
with a view to starting new societies, he consults our 
list of correspondents, and where a group of a dozen 
or twenty is found, there he goes to talk with them as 
to possibilities. Several churches have been formed 
in this way, among which the most recent is the one in 
Nashville, a history of which will be found elsewhere. 

The latest outspringing of denominational spirit is 
the Laymen’s League; our co-operation with it has been 
from the day when we received the prize sermons which 
we desired to send to our correspondents. The League 
generously shares its publications with us, and we find 
that many men on our lists welcome eagerly the words 
that come from laymen who believe in the value of 
every-day religion. One chapter of the League has co- 
operated actively with the Mission committee of its 
church, the First Parish in Cambridge. This chapter 
appointed a committee of twelve with Prof. W. M. 
Davis at its head: they agreed to answer questions that 
might be asked by puzzled correspondents. It will be 
realized what a tremendous help this was to a chair- 
man who had received a letter asking, “What was the 
forbidden fruit, what the unpardonable sin, and where 
are the dead?” Another piece of helpful work was 
done when a young man who asked for a course of read- 
ing on the life of Christ was referred to Dr. Francis G. 
Peabody. We feel that this kind of co-operation is as 
yet in its infancy; but its possibilities are so splendid 
that it is but a question of time when the League and 
the Mission will work hand in hand for the help of 
far-away brothers and sisters. 


A) 
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Living Epistles from Correspondents Near and Far 


Fresh testimonies of gratitude for spiritual enlightenment 


Following are a sheaf of messages chosen from many hundreds addressed to the workers which bear their own witness 
to the blessing of the Post-Office Mission. Who can estimate the spiritual riches, the number of persons led to light and hap- 
piness, the influence going out from enthusiastic persons to those who still seek the true and living God? 


From a teacher in a State Normal School, 
Minnesota: “I am receiving Tam Cristian 
ReGIstTeR, and not only I, but many others, 
read it here. I think now that some five other 
persons are reading it regularly. I am very 
grateful for it and I hope you will convey spe- 
cial and appreciative thanks for it to the one 
who sends it.” 


From Carles, Blasau, Iloilo, P.I.: “It was 
during the beginning of the American admin- 
istration over the Philippines when I was born. 
Few days after my birth, I was baptized in 
the long-established church of the islands, the 
‘Catholic Church,’ and still am connected 
with it; but ever since I was not well ac- 
quainted with its broader principle. Through 
your literature I am able to learn something, 
for here there are not much reading litera- 
ture distributed by our church. They even 
prohibit the reading of the Bible. I wish you 
will be sending more literature in order that 
Tll be lifted up to that pinnacle of real 
understanding of the teaching of our great 
Teacher.” 


From the City Clerk of an Arkansas city: 
“Most sincerely and earnestly I wish to thank 
you for the pamphlets. I have found some 
excellent ‘soul food’ in all of them.” 


From Cotton Plant, Ark.: “Indeed I am 
interested in your enterprise and happy to 
find that there is a church whose sole purpose 
it is to enlighten and uplift spiritually, and 
who through the accomplishment of such a 
purpose does not seek to curb but rather to 
encourage individual thinking. I have never 
united with any church yet, for out of all of 
them I have never found one whose confes- 
sion of faith I could conscientiously accept. 
My ideas have been strictly Unitarian, but I 
did not know it until reading some of your 
pamphlets; I had heard something of: the 
Unitarian Church, but had a very vague idea 
of its general beliefs.” 


From a teacher in Pennsylvania: “I no- 
ticed in the newspapers the drive which is 
being made by the Unitarians to raise a fund 
of three million dollars to forward their work. 
Please add my mite to this fund. Check for 
$2 is enclosed.” 


From a Connecticut farmer: ‘I know of no 
better way of showing my appreciation of 
your kindness in sending me the pamphlets 
than by sending you my check for five dol- 
lars as a contribution to your Campaign 
fund, which, I am sure, will be a grand suc- 
cess. In the past, I have always defended my 
religious views alone and against odds, and 
it may interest you to know that I was born 
and brought up in a Methodist family, my 
father a class leader in his church for many 
years. It is interesting to learn that others 
have entertained the same views with myself, 


and still more, it is pleasing to learn that the 
tide of belief is rapidly coming my way. So, 
with high hope for the future, and Unitarian 
success, I am faithfully yours.” 


A correspondent of twelve years’ standing, 
who came first under the notice of Rev. C. W. 
Casson of the Paragraph Pulpit, was trans- 
ferred to the Post-Office Mission. From a 
condition of despair this person has grown to 
remarkable courage and fortitude and is fre- 
quently a source of comfort to others. 


A correspondent, a convert to Unitarian- 
ism, writes: ‘Where I was blind, now I see.” 
We like to think that such work is going out 
from the Editor’s office, as in former days in 
a different way it went out from the oculist, 
Dr. H. C. Angell, in the same little room. 
(The editorial office was for many years the 
office of the noted physician.] 


“T thank you for the pamphlets you have 
mailed me. I am far more indebted to 
you for the privilege of reading them than 1 
can ever hope to tell you.” 


“October 25 it was twenty-five years we 
did begin our Postal Mission work. That is 
the greatest blessing of my life. I did send 
by myself more than 8,000 parcels with lit- 
erature to 1,621 readers. There is another 
lady sending 12,000 parcels to 2,000 readers. 
But the Postal Mission. brought me to Lon- 
don to my peace work, to the International 
Union, to the Correspondence Bureau, to 
Boston (International Congress). It is the 
centre of my public life and my home life 
too.””—Th. A. van Eck of Holland. 


From a sergeant in U.S. Laboratory: 
“Barly in Mr. Taft’s administration I read 
some Unitarian literature, when American 
sovereigns (her citizens) were curious to know 
what their President believed. I did not get 
enough of it then. I received the Easter ser- 
mon. I wish you could have heard one of 
the sergeants here after he had read if. I 
laid it in a place where I was sure he would 
get it and not know I had left it there. He 
is a Catholic. Later I told him that I left 
it there, and asked his opinion, before he 
knew who had written it. He said it was a 
very fine sermon. He was surprised to find 
that I was not a Catholic, as he said I was 
always so polite to the Sisters who happened 
around. JI answered, we did not believe in 
being impolite to any of God’s people.” 


From a letter written in an English hos- 
pital in February, 1915, by a quartermaster 
in the U.S. Navy (we fear he may not be 
alive, as nothing has been heard for a long 
time): “A line to thank your Mission for the 
two packs of literature sent me. You ask for 


my impression—well, my impression all 
summed up is simply one of relief, the kind of 
relief one feels on awakening from a confused 
dream to find things are really not confused. 
I guess I have been more or less of a hypo-- 
crite for the past ten years—however, honest, 
at times, in believing I did believe in the faith 
I was raised in. I could almost say raised in, 
on, and by, as I come from a sectarian college. 
I have been a wanderer sailor, and soldier, 
but always a thinker; and I have seen and felt 
so much unchristianlike Christianity, so 
much ungodly godliness, that I lost my spark 
of faith and felt like a religious pariah, until 
your pamphlets introduced me to my breth- 
ren.” 


From a bank cashier in Idaho: “‘T still en- 
joy as much as ever the pamphlets which you 
send from time to time. They come as a cool 
and refreshing mountain or ocean breeze to 
one somewhat cooped up in an atmosphere of 
stifling orthodoxy.” 


“T read an article in a magazine some 
months ago on the personality or individual- 
ity of God. It was so new to me that it was 
intensely interesting. Such thoughts had 
come to me, but I considered them almost 
profane. The pamphlets that you have sent 
me have been of the deepest interest, so many 
new and sublime thoughts are presented and 
all in beautiful language which in itself is a 
distinct pleasure to the reader. The several 
discourses on Immortality were very wel- 
come, but I will be grateful for any you send, 
as their directness on all subjects and presen- 
tation of same appeals to me strongly.” 


“T have never heard a Unitarian sermon 
nor read any of their literature before, but I 
find this has been my belief for years. It 
must be enjoyable to associate with those of 
this faith, and attend a church where one 
would hear these beautiful truths.” 


“T am not a Unitarian, but from what I 
have read of this faith in encyclopedias, trea- 
tises, and sermons of some of the leaders I 
feel strongly attracted to their beliefs. That 
is the reason I wish to receive any publica- 
tion you may wish to send, for I should like 
to study the subject more deeply. I have in 
mind a great many points upon which I 
should like to learn the view taken by Uni- 
tarians, but will mention only two at present: 
First, the character of Christ,—whether 
divine, inspired, or purely humanitarian; 
second, belief concerning redemption.” 


/ 


“Prior to 1916 I had little knowledge of 
and less interest in Unitarian principles, but 
subsequent examinations of the literature 
which came from you increased my knowl-~ 
edge and interest to an extent that if no more 
pamphlets were forthcoming I should be 
much disappointed. I think every single 
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pamphlet you have sent isin my bookcase at 
present. I have a good opinion of the Post- 
Office Mission and wish for it great blessing 
and service during the year.” 


“J want to thank you for the great help you 
have been to me by sending me all these 
helpful sermons, full of such wonderful 
thoughts, just when I needed them. They have 
been the means of my joining a Unitarian 
church.” 


From a young Filipino teacher (a man): 
“Allow me to express to you my sincere and 
profound gratitude for the Christian litera- 
ture that you have been sending me from 
time to time. . . . The sermons prove to me 
very helpful. They throw much light. . 
Sometimes I lend them to others for reading, 
and thus, you can imagine, not only myself is 
being helped but also others. We have many 
reasons to thank the Lord for the good things 
we have been receiving from you American 
brethren. We have been able to understand 
the true and real significance of what a Chris- 
tian life is, ... we are encouraged in a larger 
measure.... There is a lady teacher here 
named ——- ——, who loves to read Christian 
literature; we try to interest her in Christian 
work and have a great hope for her. I would 
like to ask if you will favor her with anything 
you are distributing freely.” 


From a Baptist minister in the Middle 
West: ‘I have just finished reading “The True 
Coming of Christ,’ a sermon by James Free- 
man Clarke, and consider it a splendid pro- 
duction. How expensive would three hun- 
dred copies be? I would be glad to send them 
to each of our pastors in this State. I would 
need that many. We are having a lot of 
trouble with the Pre-Millennialists.” 


“T shall always feel under obligations to 
you for the satisfaction and comfort derived 
from this liberal reading matter. Until I 
discovered this I almost felt that I was alone 
religiously, whereas now I have a circle of 
friends who believe as we do.” 


From a layman in New York State who 
cared so much for the sermons sent him that 
he asked for regularly repeated supplies, to 
give to his neighbors: “I thought you might 
like to hear some of the good they have done. 
& Just one or two instances. A man who 
was ill, and felt he was going out into nothing, 
and was very unhappy,—to him I began send- 
ing Dr. Clarke’s sermons. At first he seemed 
indifferent, then became interested, and said, 
‘This I can believe.’ He became very happy; 
his last words were, ‘I am so comfortable and 
happy, for I know that all is well.’ The ser- 
mons which he read and re-read are to-day 

_one of the treasures of his wife, and she says, 
‘I want to help some one with them as they 
helped my dear one.’ 

“Another man, a hard drinker, one day 
picked up a sermon I had given his wife, and 
read it. He said, ‘If all men were like the 
man who wrote that, I should not be a down- 
and-outer.’ Very slowly the work here had 

to be done, but he was kept supplied with Dr. 
-Clarke’s sermons, in which he became very 
east interested; the leayen worked. To-day 
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he is a respected man; has asked to be 
taken into the church; his five children are in 
Sunday-school. He says it was Dr. Clarke’s 


sermons that did it.” 


From a layman in the Middle West, who 
had received a sermon on the celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper, and had asked for twenty 
more copies to give to people in a church 
where the ordinance had been discontinued: 
“The twenty copies were eagerly taken yes- 
terday from a desk in the church vestibule, 
and if you can send me twenty more I am sure 
they will be appreciated. I have hopes of 
having the service regularly instituted by 
the end of the year. Our pastor favors it.” 


“Tt is with pleasure that I answer your 
second letter. I became so enthusiastic over 
the literature that you sent, that I read every 
word of it and got my wife to read it, and she 
said on conclusion, ‘I am a Unitarian and 
did not know it.’ I will read all you will 
send.” 


“T wrote in the first place to find out your 
point of view and have become so interested 
that I wish to read all you will send me.” 


“T am not serving a Unitarian church, but 
I am thoroughly in sympathy with Unita- 
rian doctrine. I think I am pretty well versed 
in the doctrines of the Unitarian faith. I 
have no sympathy with the present-day evan- 
gelism which tirades against Unitarian be- 
lief. In fact, I am inclined to think that such 
action is the last dying effort of a puzzled 
orthodoxy to bolster up a fast-failing cause.” 


“They [the pamphlets] have been one of 
the greatest helps to me that I have ever had 
in my possession. I could have no better 
help. I believe your work is one worthy of 
praise from the whole nation.” (This from 
a correspondent in North Carolina.) 


In an isolated district where a few years 
ago Unitarianism was unknown, lives a cor- 
respondent, reared a Methodist, of educated 
family, and of high aspirations, but ham- 
pered by poverty and the support of a large 
family. His name was sent in a list requested 
of another correspondent who had become a 
Unitarian after receiving our literature three 
years. At first he criticised our faith, but, 
continuing to receive the tracts, etc., soon 
became impressed and later deeply interested 
in the study of Unitarianism. He writes in 
gratitude for its broadening influence and 
for the light and happimess it has brought to 
him and his people. Tse Ruaister, ‘one of 
the best religious papers published,” has been 
especially consoling and educative. As to 
many, the sermons supply in a measure the 
lack of a Unitarian minister, whom he hope- 
lessly longs to hear. All that he receives he 
is eager to pass on to others. Boys have walked 
miles to get books and other literature from 
his library. 


From the Court of First Instance, Haifa, 
Palestine: ‘There are no Unitarian churches, 
so far as I know, in this country, but I am 
quite sure that there are lots and lots of edu- 
cated men and women who in their hearts 
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believe or sympathize greatly with the Uni- 
tarian movement. If the reported informa- 
tion which the modern Spiritualists claim to 
have received from the other world be true, 
and prove scientifically to be true in an un- 
deniable way, then I am quite sure the out- 
burst of the Unitarian belief throughout the 
whole world will be simply tremendous, be- 
cause those reports, as we read them, _are 
nothing more than Unitarian belief.” 


“You have sent me, during two years past, 
some charming and valuable leaflets, for 
which I and also many of the one hundred 
and seventy-nine inmates at this Old Men’s 
Home [in Philadelphia] are highly pleased 
and benefited. Will you, dear friends, send 
some more, of a similar kind, to cheer these 
aged ones?” 


From Orderly Room, First Garrison’ Bat- 
talion, Scottish Rif., Meerut, United Prov- 
inces, India: ‘‘Unitarianism is, I think, more 
than ever ‘the only religion with a future,’ 
provided, of course, that it develops life more 
abundantly.” / 


A letter from a man who has not walked 
for fourteen years, and who wrote that the 
“present-day Christianity’ had made him a 
“firm believer in Atheism.’ He says: “I 
shall always be more than thankful I answered 
your advertisement. I have read and re- 
read. ... I received the book by Dr. J. T. 
Sunderland, ‘The Bible,’ and I can believe 
the Bible along those lines. I can accept the 
Unitarian faith, and I am with you Uni- 
tarians in every movement. It is now time 
for the Unitarians to throw down a barrage, 
and make an advance movement for ‘over 
the top’ into ‘No Man’s Land.’ In the last 
fourteen years I have received enough tracts 
on religion to paper ten houses, but I can 
thank you for sending me the only worth- 
while sermons that have made me feel I am 
not all alone in this world. It is hard to 
stand alone, but I have weathered the storm 
all my life. I often quote Henley’s ‘In- 
victus.’ ”’ 


From a minister: “I file all the tracts I 


receive. Oftentimes I pass on the inspiration 
to hundreds. I admire the methods of you 
Unitarians.”’ 


From Sioux Falls, S.D.: “I hardly think 
it possible for one who is not an isolated lib- 
eral to fully comprehend how much it means 
for such as I to receive these delightful and 
inspiring gems of religious thought—just as 
they come. I have, ofcourse, access to more 
reading matter than a busy professional man 
can find time to read, no matter how much he 
might so desire; but there is a personal touch 
combined with good judgment in selecting 
the pamphlets which means almost as much 
as the reading itself. Ifrequently pass on the 
pamphlets I receive, and not a few have got- 
ten a glimpse of ‘the better way’ in this man- 
ner. I believe the isolated Unitarian has a 
definite, positive function in giving to his 
orthodox friends an occasional intimation 
that a sane, rational religion is not only pos- 
sible, but workable, without the impediment 
of outworn creeds or discarded philosophies. 
Your work in keeping us isolated ones stimu- 
ated is a great help.” 
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Spring Madrigal 


ISABEL FRANCIS BELLOWS 


Children, come out and greet the Spring 

And all sweet thoughts and fancies bring. 
Welcome the coming of the Spring! 

The air with joyful sounds does ring, 

And all the birds for love do sing. 
Happy noises fill the Spring! 


Children, the woods are full of dreams, 
And fairies haunt the running stream ; 
Among the boughs the sunlight gleams, 
Kissing the buds with loving beams ; 
Over the pebbles dance the streams,— 
Let waving branches fan your dreams! 


Children, lift up your hearts and sing, 
And daffodils and pansies bring 

To weave a garland for the Spring! 
She drops sweet flowers from her wing. 
Let woods and fields with voices ring 
To sing glad welcome to the Spring! 


7 


The Three- Yen Box 


BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE 


No one liked fun more than Isabel 
Mathews, and she knew no one liked to 
spend money for fun more than she did. 
She used to sigh and wish she did not 
care so much about it, for she had to have 
so much of a tussle with herself to make 

_herself say no to the things she wanted. 

Isabel had an allowance each week, 
and her father was so generous that if 
she needed more than the sum he gave 
her, and had a good reason to explain why 
she wished to go above that sum, he gave 
her the extra amount she asked for at 


wished she would make it a point to keep 
within the weekly amount. 

The trouble was that many times the 
reason Isabel had to ask him for an extra 
sum was that as soon as she received her 
allowance, she did not wait until she 
needed something, but immediately began 
to spend it the very first day, and hardly 
a day passed that she did not spend part 
of that allowance for things that were 
merely pleasures: candies, ice-cream, 
cakes, too many ribbons, a new lace collar 
when she had several fine ones already, 
motion pictures too often, and many 
things that bit by bit took away the allow- 
ance so early in the week, that the asking 
for more sometimes had to come long be- 
fore the time for the next allowance was 
due. 

Father never questioned her excuses, 
but his generosity did not make it easy 
to ask. She knew that he must think 
her wasting and frivolous, even though 
he said nothing. Each time she made 
one of these. excuses, it was harder to 
make it; and each time she made it, she 
felt more and more silly and more guilty 
as well. Isabel used to think that surely 
another time she would make the allow- 
ance meet her spendings, and then some- 
how or other she did not think hard 
enough about it, and she found that when 
her purse was quite empty, there was 
something she could not do without until 
the next time for her check. 

One morning her father looked up from 


| after hearing about that tax. 
once, and did not scold, nor even say he, 
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his morning paper, and said,— 

“Here is an item which may interest 
you, Isabel, as you are so fond of any- 
thing Japanese.” He read aloud:— 

““HNJOYMENT TAX-IN JAPAN. Tokyo, 

Nov. 2—An “enjoyment tax” will be a 
feature next year of taxes to be levied by 
the city of Tokyo. The duty is to be 
levied upon any expenditure exceeding 
three yen for enjoyment, whether it be 
spent on a garden party, geisha enter- 
tainment or any similar amusement.’ ” 
_ Isabel looked rather sheepish at that, 
and her cheeks grew red. She thought he 
must have read it for the purpose of a 
gentle hint as to her own foolish spending 
of money, but his face did not show any 
such intent. He had read it merely be- 
cause it had to do with the country she 
loved to read about, and for nothing else. 
It was her guilty conscience which had 
made her fit the words to a mildly re- 
proachful meaning. ,And “it happened 
that again she had found herself at the 
end of her allowance and was trying to 
think how she could find any way of 
asking for a little more money without 
feeling too ashamed. while asking. 

“Now that is what I call sensible of the 
Japanese,” said father. “But I did not 
think they were extravagant in their 
pleasures. I thought they limited their 
wishes to the things of nature—beautiful 
gardens, blossoming trees, and all that. 
{ must say I have learned something I 
did not know.” 

Isabel had learned something, too. She 
learned in that moment that the excuse 
this time could not be made. Whether 


{father intended a hint or not, she would 


not dare ask even for the smallest sum 
Somehow 
or other she would get along until next 
week without the extra money. It meant 
that she would have to walk each day to 
and from the Art School where she 
studied, and it was a long way. She 
would have to put off paying her weekly 
dues ‘until next week in the club she had 
joined a year ago, and never once had she 
failed to be ready in the weekly payment. 
It was her turn to treat a friend of hers 
with whom she walked home from Gym- 
nasium Thursdays. ‘But it must be man- 
aged somehow. If only she had not been 
so reckless in spending her allowance 
in three days, and for things she did not 
need really! 

Isabel went into the library that even- 
ing, and sat down by the open fire. She 
watched the dancing flames and smoke 
puffs, and they all seemed to turn into 
picturesque Japanese designs and sym- 
bols. Everywhere in these curious designs, 
she saw the words “three yen” spelling 
themselves out. Dear me! How exasper- 
ating it was! The words seemed to curl 
up out of the fireplace, and dance out 
changed into words that sang themselves 
into her ears, “Three yen! Three yen! 
Three yen!” and it was impossible not to 
see them and hear them. Could she ever 
get away from them, or forget them? 
How much was a yen, anyway? She did 
not know. It would be interesting to find 
out the sum to which the Japanese could 
limit themselves. Upon the library table 


there lay a handy dictionary, and she 


looked for the word “yen.” She read:— 
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“The unit of value and account in 


Japan, equal to 100 sen. There is a gold 


yen (worth about one hundred cents) 
and a silver yen (worth about seventy- 
three cents).” 

Three times the gold yen would be, 
then, about three dollars, and three times 
the silver yen would be about two dollars 
and nineteen cents. Isabel had to blush 
all alone there in the fire-lighted room. 
She had spent more than three times the 
gold yen the very first day she received 


her allowance that week, and to exceed 


three times the amount of the silver yen 
had been a common occurrence. : 

“It will never do,” said she. “If the 
Japanese can manage such a limit, I can. 
I am going to be a Japanese, beginning 
this very day !” 

Now upon Isabel’s dressing-table was a 
small lacquer box of the rare red sort 
made in a certain part of Japan. The 
box had been brought to her by an aunt 
who had spent three years in the very 
place. That would be the very thing to 
hold her pleasure money! 

Upon the day her next allowance fell 
due, she went to father with her box and 
asked him how much of that allowance 
he thought would ‘be right to spend on 
pleasures. At first, so odd was the ques- 
tion from Isabel, who never had taken 
much account of her money affairs, that 
he did not know what to say. But he 
thought over carefully the things she 
named which had been the things for 
which she had used her allowance, and 
together they talked it over and decided 
upon a certain amount which he thought 
a sensible proportion of what he gave her 
weekly. It was far less than she had 
been spending for enjoyments and lux- 
uries, but she agreed his proportion was 
a just estimate. Then she showed him 
her box. Inside the cover she had pasted 
a neatly-lettered label in Japanese fash- 
ion,—one letter underneath another. She 
had lettered it with her brush in truly 
Japanese strokes of India-ink. The letters 
father spelled out were “Turem YrEn.” 

“I am going to put into this box the 
pleasure-sum you named,” said Isabel, 
“and call that sum my three yen; and I 
am not going to exceed my three yen for 
pleasures, even if I want to ever so badly, 
and even if the other girls spend more, 
or laugh at me, and think me stingy. I 
am going to be a Japanese for at least a 
year from this very day!” , 

Whether father thought she would stick 
to that resolve or not I do not know, 
but he was more than pleased over her 
decision. He said nothing, but he was 
observing. He noticed how she thought 
more over things. Sometimes she would 
say she thought she would get this or 
that, or do thus and so. Then he would 
take pains to ask her if she found what 


she said she was going to buy, or if she - 
did what she thought she would like to ~ 


do, and many times he found she had 
given up her desires because it would 
more than empty her three-yen box to 
carry out those wishes. . ; 
Isabel had braved the necessity of apol- 


ogizing to the club for postponing her | 


dues a week, by telling the girls frankly 
that she had exceeded her allowance, and 
was not going to do so again. She told 
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do you not try to get out yourself?” 


the girls she was punishing herself by 
refusing to ask her generous father to 
tide her over, and instead of jeering, some 
of the girls even clapped for her and 
called her a trump for such courage. 

* It was surprising to find what an im- 
pression Isabel’s pleasure plan made. 
The girls of her acquaintance asked her 
all about it. They wanted to see her box, 
and if most of them promptly went off 
and lavished their allowances upon wildly 
extravagant lacquer boxes, never mind. 
They made up for the rashness afterward. 
Three-yen boxes were all the rage. Less 
ribbons and ruffles, or longer sticking to 
the old ones, became the fad. The fathers 
smiled and were proud of their daughters. 

And far-off Japan, by the mere an- 
nouncement of an enjoyment tax to be 
levied next year, already had put into 
operation that tax through Isabel’s 
pleasure plan! 


On Her Day 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Let’s all be thoughtful as can be 

So she'll be glad for you and me, 

We'll wear a sweet carnation, too, 

_A symbol of our love so true, 

And then I’m sure we'll hear her say,-— 
“Twas such a happy Mother’s Day!” 


-Navy Tests 


It is reported that before the end of the 
summer the navy, in testing out new 
kinds of bombs and torpedoes, will sink 
nine once-German warships allotted to 
the United States by the Peace Confer- 
ence. At the same time, the Department 
will use the American battleships Iowa 
and Kentucky as targets for dummy air- 
bombs. The American ships will not be 
sunk. During the tests they will not be 
manned, but will be controlled from a 
distance by wireless. ; 


Wireless Police 


The New York Police Department has 
installed a wireless apparatus to notify 
other cities, without loss of time. as to 
the movements of suspected criminals. 
From the top of police headquarters radio 
messages flash out over a radius of about 
three hundred miles. Amateurs, eager to 
glean messages from the air, pick them up 
and report their contents to their local 
police stations. 


Help Yourself 


In Serbia is an old legend about a boy 
named Voya, who whenever he got into 
any kind of trouble waited for some one 
to help him out. One day he fell into the 
river, and instead of trying to paddle 
ashore himself he called loudly upon 
Saint Elias to help him. In answer to 
his cries the good Saint came, but in- 
stead of rescuing Voya he asked, “Why 
Still 
the boy did nothing but repeat his calls 


: _ for help. Saint Elias urged: “A little, 
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now! Do but move your arms and legs 
but a little yourself!” But Voya did 
nothing but call till a big wave washed 
over his head. At that he did begin tc 
kick and splash, and at once Saint Elias 
stretched out his staff and pulled him 
out. “Of course I wanted to save you all 
the time,” said the Saint, “but I could 
not till you had at least tried to do your 
share.” ‘ 


‘ 


Not Safety First 


Owen Egan was a New York fireman 
who became interested in explosives and 
was made inspector of combustibles. No- 
body else wanted or would take his job, 
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and for twenty-five years he held it be- 
cause he thought it was his duty to do 
what he could to protect the public. For 
twenty-two years his pay was but $1,500 
a year, then it was raised to $1,650, and, 
just before he died, to $1,800. No com- 
pany would insure his life. Though he - 
opened more than seven thousand explo- 
sive machines, he met with only one 
slight accident which cost him the loss 
of one finger. During the World War it 
was Owen Egan who fearlessly opened 
and analyzed hundreds of bombs. Some- 
times it took him two days to open one > 
bomb, but he never failed to accomplish 
his job. Inspector Egan died a natural 
death. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Corp’n 


Crockery, China, Glassware, Electric Lamps 


The Chanticleer Pattern 
The above illustrated pattern we have recently landed from France and 


The 


knobs on the covers are shaped and colored like apples, and the 


i. is especially adapted for the Bungalow or Country House. 


shapes of the various dinner set items are of quaint designs. 


Dinner 


Sets for six persons $35.85 per set. 


Gifts of China or Glass 
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or Electric Lamps 


Our array of new imported China 


and Glass products from the fac- 
tories of the Old World is now 
more extensive than has_ been 
shown anywhere since 1914, when 
foreign sources of supply were 
closed. 


Electric Lamps 


Electric Lamps of Crystal Glass— 


Bronze Lamps—Copper Lamps— 
Pottery Lamps, with shades of 


leaded glass effects and soft tints of foliage, flowers, landscapes, 


$10.00, $12.00, $13.00, 
$27.00, $30.00 and upwards. 


$15.00, 


$16.00, $18.00, $20.00, $25.00, 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Corp’n 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
Crockery, China, Glass and Lamp Importers and Distributors 


33 Franklin Street, corner Hawley, - - 
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Wildings 


MARY E. MERRILL 


There are two kinds of Wildings. 
One on the city street, 

So rude, so careless and ~unclean, 
That*no one cares to meet. 


The other kind so lovely 
In spring comes peeping out. 
We long to go and seek them 
In woods and fields about. 


Their soft and tiny petals 
They hide, they are so shy. 

But we can always meet them 
If we have an earnest eye. 


Their foliage and their blossom 
And their perfume is so sweet 

They make us very happy 
Whenever we can meet. 


If the city’s Wildings 
Would learn from them their charm, 
We would welcome them as kindly 
And they would do less harm, 


All Ready for Anniversary Week 


High points in the great meetings which 
gather the Unitarian pilgrims to Boston 
Unitarians will receive with -unusual 

interest the programme of the meetings 

of Anniversary Week in Boston this year. 

Never have our people had a stronger 

sense of united purpose and of high 

vision. The Campaign which was 
launched last autumn has brought about 
remarkable material and spiritual results. 

In ‘the first few months more than a mil- 

lion dollars has been actually paid in. 

Greater than this is the new sense of 

power which has been developed in the 

Fellowship. Naturally the question is be 

ing asked, far and wide, What are the 

new plans for enlarged activities which 
will use these splendid new resources? 

Unitarians will’ come to Boston in an 

attitude of eager expectancy. 

The programme of Anniversary Week is 
full, but the days are wisely assigned to 
the major interests of the church’s or- 
ganized life. The Anniversary Sermon 
will be preached on Sunday evening, May 
22, in the Arlington Street Church, by 
Rey. John H. Weatherall of London, 
England. He has the reputation of being 
one of the most eloquent of English 
preachers. The service will be conducted 
by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot. On Monday 
morning at ten o’clock the meeting of 
the Ministerial Union will be held in 
King’s Chapel, and Prof. Dallas Lore 
Sharp will speak on “The Education of 
the Poet and Prophet.” ‘This will be fol- 
lowed ‘at 11.30 o’clock by the Massachu- 
setts Convention of Congregational min- 
isters in the same place. The two wings 
of Congregationalism will be represented 
by Rev. Abbot Peterson of the First Par- 
ish, Brookline, and Rey. Christopher W. 
Collier of the Hancock Church, Lexington. 

The Unitarian Laymen’s League will 
meet on Monday, the Council at ten 
o'clock and ‘the business. session at four 
o’clock in Unity House. There will be a 
great Mass Meeting at Unity House at 
eight o’clock in the evening with) the 
typical musical programme including the 
League chorus. The speakers are not yet 
announced. 
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According to established custom the 
meetings of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation will have the right of way on 
Tuesday and will be held- in Tremont 
Temple at ten o’clock and two o’clock. In 
the morning the reports of officers will 
be made and there will be addresses by 
Unitarian workers representing various 
sections of the United States, closing with 
an address by Rey. Minot Simons, who is 
in charge of the Church Extension work, 
and is a member of the Unitarian’ Cam- 
paign Committee. In the afternoon the 
horizon will be widened, and addresses 
will be made which will review the prog- 
ress of liberal religion throughout the 
world. Prof. Iso Abe of Japan, Dr. Ga- 
briel Csiki of Transylvania, Mr. Norbert 
IF. Capek of Czechoslovakia, and Rey. 
John H. Weatherall of England will be 
the speakers. The day will close with a 
reception at Unity House under the aus- 


| pices of the Hospitality Committee. 


On Wednesday, May 25, the Women’s 
Alliance will meet at ‘ten o’clock in Tre- 
mont Temple, and at two o'clock in the 
Second Church. The morning meeting 
will be ‘addressed by Mr. Charles H. 
Strong of New York, president of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, and Rey. Au- 
gustus P. Reccord of Detroit, Mich., who 
will be the host of the General Conference 
in the autumn, 

On Wednesday morning at ten o’clock 
the ministers will meet in the Berry 
Street Conference at the Second Church to 
hear Prof. Clayton R. Bowen. The day 
will also be notable for the celebration of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of Young, 
People’s Religious Union. This will be 
held at 7.30 o’clock in Unity House, and 
the principal speaker will be Rey. Fred- 
erick May Eliot of St. Paul, Minn. A 
young people’s chorus of fifty voices will 
be led by Mr. William E. Weston. 

The major interests of Thursday will 
be the meetings of the Sunday School 
Society in Unity House at ten o’clock and 
‘wo o'clock. In the afternoon at three 
o'clock the Association of Ministers’ 
Wives will meet‘ with Mrs. Samuel A. 
Eliot, 25 Reservoir Street, Cambridge. On 
Thursday evening at 6.30 o’clock at the 
Copley-Plaza Hotel the Unitarian Festival 
will be held. Mr. Albert H. Hall will rep- 
resent the Laymen, who are the hosts, 
and the pricipal speaker will be Dr. Lee 
S. McCollester of Tufts College. On Fri- 
day the Young People will hold their 
business meeting at three o’clock in the 
Second Church, followed by a supper and 
a social evening. On Saturday there will 
be another social occasion for the Young 
People. 

This is a sketch, in bare outline, of the 
programme of the week, but no brief story 
can present adequately the vital interests 
of all of the Unitarian organizations. 
Other meetings of importance are:— 


The Unitarian Temperance Society on 
Monday at two o’clock in the Arlington 
Street Church, followed at three o'clock 
by a public meeting to discuss prohibi- 
tion. 

The Fellowship for Social Justice on Mon- 
day at 2.30 o’clock in ‘the Bulfinch 
Place Church. 


, 
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"The graduation exercises of the Tucker- 
man School in King’s Chapel at 3.30 
o'clock. 

The Unitarian Service Pension Society at 
fqur o'clock. 

The Meadville Alumni Association on 
Wednesday at 12.30 o’clock. , 

The Cheerful Letter Conference at eleven 
o'clock on Thursday in Channing Hall. 

The Unitarian Historical Society in 
King’s Chapel on Thursday at eleven 
o’clock. 


The week will be devoted not merely 
to the enlargement of financial plans and 
the strengthening of the lines of organi- 
zation, for there is an abundant empha- 
sis upon the spiritual life. Every day will 
begin with prayer. At nine o’clock each 
morning a service will be held in King’s 
Chapel.’ On Thursday morning there will 
bea communion service. Every day at 
five o’clock there will be a vesper service 
in the First Church. The men announced 
to lead these morning and evening ser- 
vices are carefully chosen. The growing 
strength of the fellowship will be empha- 
sized also by an abundant hospitality ex- 
tended by the Unitarian churches in and 
about Boston to the delegates from a 
greater distance. 


What is the Best Book on the Bible? The 
Librarian of one of the largest Public Libraries 
in America writes: “For some years I have taken 
special pains to secure for our shelves all the 
books of real value on the Bible that have been 
published in this country and: England, and I 
want to say that, in my judgment, Dr. Sunder- 
land’s work, THe OricIN AND CHARACTER OF 
THE BiBtE, 7s the best that has appeared from the 
pen of any scholar. I recommend it above all 


others.” 


COOK’S 
‘TRAVEL SERVICE 


EUROPE 


AND 
AROUND THE WORLD 


THE NATIONAL PARKS 
CALIFORNIA ALASKA 
CANADIAN ROCKIES 


SHORT SUMMER TOURS 
including 
THE GREAT LAKES 


ST. LAWRENCE AND SAGUENAY 
RIVERS, BERMUDA 


NEWFOUNDLAND NOVA SCOTIA 
WHITE MOUNTAINS, ETC. 


India and Independent Tours to 
start any day 


Also Tours under Personal Escort 


Descriptive programs on request 


THOS. COOK & SON 


336 Washington Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Unitarian Laymen’s League believes in big type. 
From time to time, as justified, the League has used big type in vari- 


ous publications. From now on, all the time, the League is going to use 
big type in Tue Curistian Recister, for reasons that should be obvious. 


A spring series of Sunday evening meetings in Unity House began on 
March 6, announced as usual by display advertisements. 


Last week a friend of the League wanted to know why the meetings 
weren’t advertised; said he wouldn’t have known the series was going on 
if some one hadn’t asked him if he were going to hear Dr. Sullivan. 


ATR R ND 


It developed that our friend got his church news in the small type i 
announcements. 


{avert preraeestetsnttnvagntrsieittgeau geen AEA RE 


10,574 Unitarian laymen are seeking to dispel the small type idea of 
the church, their church and all others. ) : 


Crook wai Py 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
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ANCHORAGE 


Finest Appointed Summer Camp for Girls in the United States 


On Beautiful Lake Winnipesaukee, N. H.—Foothills of the White Mountains 


Modern ite cole Motor Boating Arts and Crafts * 

Electric” Lights Canoeing Basketry 

Fine Saddle Horses Swimming, Diving Music, Dancing 

Free Riding and ; Tennis, Basket-ball Volley Ball, Hiking | 
Instruction Baseball, Archery Motion Pictures 


Highest Grade Counselors and Instructors from Foremost American Colleges. Modern Dairy and Farm connected. 
: Finest Building on Estate reserved for Parents. 
Send for booklet to 
Estuer B. Surcurre, Secretary, care of State Normal School, Framincuam, Mass. 


% : After June First, Mirror Lake P.O., N. H. 
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Tue WayYstbDeE PULPIT 


The living God 
still speaks his 
word of truth to 
the hearts of 
living men. 


Charles W. utes 


Conspicuous Unitarian layman, community 
benefactor, and successful publisher, 
dies in St. Paul, Minn. 

Mr. Charles W. Ames of St. Paul, Minn., died 
at his home, April 8, 1921. He was born in 

Minneapolis, Minn., June 30, 1855. 


For thirty-eight years, Unity Church of 
St. Paul, Minn., received from Mir. Ames a 
loyalty and devotion that have few paral- 
lels. In a dozen different capacities, but 
always with the same unfailing generosity 
of spirit, ‘he served the church in which he 
believed and from which he drew the in- 
spiration for his life of public service. 
The loss to Unity Church and tothe city 
of St. Paul which his death has brought 
cannot be measured, but neither the 
church nor the city can ever lose the sense 
of spiritual power which his life gave. 

Merely to mention the different ways in 
which he served the church is sufficient to 
show the breadth of his interest and the 
lavish generosity of-his heart. At various 
times, he was president of the board of 
trustees, superintendent of the Sunday- 
school, president of the Laymen’s League, 
president of the Minnesota Conference, 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association, and divisional chairman of 
the Unitarian Campaign. At all times he 
was the largest subscriber to the regular 
budget of the church, as well as the 
largest subscriber to each special fund for 
church extension. It was to him that 
minister ‘and congregation first turned in 
eyery emergency, and his advice was the 
first to be sought in every parish problem. 
Yet he never sought to impose his ideas 
upon the church, and on many occasions 
he knew how to accept the decisions of 
the majority. f : 

But his chief gift to the church was his 
own faith. Catholic in spirit, he ‘was 
quick ‘to see the good in every form of 
religion and in every church ; but he held 
strong convictions of his own, and did not 
hesitate to express them ‘and work for 
their embodiment in the church of his 
choice. His personal religion was utterly 
simple, but ‘wholly reverent and sincere. 
He obeyed as few among us the ancient 
admonition to “walk ‘humbly with thy 
God.” And by his example he led many 
nearer to the realities of the spiritual 
realm. The unconscious . power of his 
personal faith made religion ‘a deeper 
element in the lives of many of his 
friends. 

Nor knowest thou what argument 

Thy life to thy neighbor’s creed has Jent. 

F. M. E. 


The Christian Register 


The following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted by the board of directors 
of the St. Paul Association of Public and 
Business Affairs, in session assembled 
April 5, 1921 :— 


By the death of Charles W. Ames, St. Paul 
has lost a great citizen. He was the leader 
to whom in every movement for civic better- 
ment all instinctively had learned to turn. 
His wise counsel and his generous devotion 
insured success. 

He did not wait for others to plan anid act, 
but his keen mind was ever alert co find some 
new field of service. 

To the upbuilding of the St. Panl Institute, 
which is peculiarly his own creation and which 
is his special legacy to St. Paul, he gave his 
time anc strength and money and his genius 
for inspiring his fellow-workers with his own 
zeal. The auditorium, the Library, the public 
schools, the orchestra, the organ, the Com- 
munity Chest,—his name is written large upgn 
each of these. 

The war found him ready and eager to 
serve, and he shared fully in all the war ac- 
tivities of the city and the state. 

His organization of the St. Paul branch of 
the American Fund for the Freneh Wounded, 
even before America entered the war, wou 
him the grateful recognition of France; and 
to the Fatherless Children of France he is en- 
deared. 

His example and leadership must survive. 
Be it resolved, therefore, that we the board of 
directors of the St. Paul Association of Public 
and Business Affairs do hereby express’ our 
deep and lasting appreciation of Charles W. 
Ames and ‘our détermination that his good 
works shall continue to bear fruit in the city 
which he loved. 


Mr. Ames was diligent and masterful in 
business. The West Publishing Company, 
which he developed, is the largest firm in 
the world which publishes law books. In 
1879-88 Mr. Ames assisted his father, Dr. 
Charles G. Ames, Editor of Tur Reaister. 
in the production of this paper. He con- 
tinued ito the end a discriminating reader. 
and offered his well-stated opinions with 
equal force ‘and effectiveness, whether in 
agreeing or in differing with the journal's 
opinions. As a layman with a national, 
even a world-wide interest in Unitarian- 
ism, he was a man of great usefulness. 


Unity House Meetings Close 


Liberty as a quality of the soul of the 
Republic, Liberty threatened by the pas- 
sions of factions, and Liberty saved by a 
spiritual discipline and insight, were the 
chief points made April 17, at the final 
Unity House meeting of the present series, 
by Dr. William L. Sullivan, minister of 
All Souls Church, New York City. 

“The surest control of the fierce pas- 
sions that have so often been fatal to 
freedom is religion,’ said Dr. Sullivan, 
“when that religion is itself based on 
freedom.” 

His subject was “The Soul of the Re- 
public,” and he declared that whatever 
else might be included in the soul and 
spirit off America, liberty is certainly 
included in it. Dr. Sullivan traced briefly 
the development of liberty, and its privi- 
leges and responsibilities, concluding with 
a recital of the dangers which threaten 
and his insistence that it is only by a 


these meetings. 
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religion of freedom that these dangers can 
be averted. ; 

The present series of Unity House meet- 
ings has been the most successful in the 


history of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. Five of the seven meetings have 
attracted overflow audiences, the atten- 


dance ranging from 600 to 1,265, Hun- 
dreds- have stood up through entire pro- 
grammes and many others haye been un- 
able to obtain admittance. ; 


WE ARE EXTENDING 
THE TIME TO MAY 19 


Tue CuristiAN’ REGISTER 
offers three prizes of five, three, 
and two dollars for the best 
three stories telling in two hun- 
dred and fifty words or less 
“What Happens to My Recis- 
TER.” For instance, Dr. A. W. 
Oxford, 45 Old Bond Street, 
London, W., who Has recently 
renewed his subscription for two 
years, writes that he (1) sends 
his paper to his sister after he 
has read it. His sister (2) gives 
it to a friend (3) who gives it to 
his minister (4) who sends it to 
a lady (5) at a distance. How 
many more (?) the paper bene- 
fits can only be conjectured. 
Stories frequently come to the 
RecisTEr Office of the wide circu- 
lation and influence of one copy 
of the paper. Write and tell us 
how many persons read yours, ~ 
how it gets to them, and the com- 
ments they make. Replies 
should be in hand without 
fail not later than Thursday, 
May 19. Why not do it now? 
Winning pieces will be pub- 
lished May 26. 


WHAT HAPPENS TO MY 
REGISTER? 


The Alliance: April Meeting 


One hundred and eighteen fellowship members 
—Successful Sunday-school workers 


The 828th meeting was held Friday, 
April 8, Miss Lowell presiding; twenty- 
nine were present. Greetings from Mrs. 
Davis were brought by Miss Lowell, who 
in order to be present at the Board meet- 
ing had come by night train from Lan- 
caster, Pa., ‘where she and Mrs. Davis 
attended a session of the Philadelphia 
League, April 7. i. 

After conducting the devotional service 
the President reported visits to Melrose, 
Mass., to Montclair for a meeting of the 
New Jersey Associate Alliance, to Tren- 
ton, N.J., and-‘to Lancaster, Pa. The 
President brought enthusiastic report of — 


The Treasurer’s statement showed re- 
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turns from many branches. It is expected 
that. all the Appeals will be answered 
before the annual meeting. Two new life 
members are: Mrs. Mary A. B. Snell, 
Billerica, Mass.; Miss Anne Morton, Fall 
River, -Mass. In memoriam have been 
placed the names of Mrs. Ellen Bailey 
Locke, Watertown, Mass., by the Second 
Church, Boston; Miss Florence White, 
Dorchester, Mass., by the Evening Alli- 
ance of Greater Boston; 
Pettee, by Ann Arbor, Mich.; Mrs. Will 
iam N. Arnzen, Fall River, Mass., by her 
daughter, Mrs. Leonard S. Chace. 

it was yoted to authorize the Post- 
Office Mission committee to send to 
branch presidents where there is no Post- 
Office Mission a letter which is being 
issued to local committees about ¢co-opera- 
tive advertising. The colected money 
will pay for three times as much space as 
is ordinarily used, the notice will have a 
prominent heading to attract attention, 
and it will appear in one or more maga- 
zines or papers every month from October 
to. April inclusive. The names of appli- 
cants will be assigned to the several co- 
operating committees. 

Twenty-one books have been loaned 
from the Circulating Library for a Uni- 
tarian shelf at Radcliffe College. Rey. E. 
Rosalind Lee, who selected the books, will 
give a talk about them to the group of 
| Unitarian students she has drawn _ to- 
, gether. 

On the recommendation of the Inter- 
national committee it was voted to ask 
Mrs. Claude U. Gilson ‘to carry the greet- 

ings of the Executive Board to the groups 
of religious liberals she may meet in 
Hurope this summer. 
The Fellowship committee reported 118 
Fellowship members enrolled. Miss Har- 
grove of the British League will speak for 
Fellowship on the trip she and Miss Lee 
are to take to Meadville, Pa., Buffalo, 
Ithaca, Rochester, Syracuse, and Troy, 
N.Y. The Friendly Links committee has 
the names of twenty English girls to be 
linked; 228 links have already been made, 
‘Good reports have been received of thie 
success of our two Sunday-school work- 
ers, Miss Phillips and Mrs. Smith; the 
latter was able to start a school in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., with a superintendent and 
four teachers. About eight hundred per- 
‘ sons attended the Easter Pageant given at 
4 Memphis under Mrs. Smith’s direction. 
. A communication was received from the 
; 


Meadville District Associate Alliance, re- 
cently assembled at Pittsburgh, Pa., ask- 
ing the Executive Board to discuss the 
advisability of the separate branch assum- 
ing as a group a definite stand in matters 
of citizenship. This includes the question 
- of an Alliance as a body joining a City or 
State Federation. After discussion it was 
yoted: The Executive Board after con- 
sideration of the question referred by the 
Meadville District Associate Alliance puts 
on record its opinion that action with re- 
gard to citizenship is for local determina- 
tion and should be left to each branch. — 
f The report of the Travel committee 
<4 showed that Board members were sent to 
~~ ~the Meadville Conference at Pittsburgh, 
- Pa., and to the Southern Conference at 
New. Orleans, La. Mrs. John H. Lewis, 


Mrs. Sybil C.. 


Ee 
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Vice-President, has in addition to attend- 
ing the Southern Conference, visited 
Charleston, S.C., Jacksonville, Fla., 
Atlanta, Ga., Chattanooga and Nashville, 
Tenn., a most welcome visitor everywhere. 

Announcement was made of the forma- 
tion on March 4, at Los Angeles, of the 
Associate Alliance of Southern Califor- 
nia; Secretary and ‘Treasurer, Mrs. 
Harry E. Fisher, 51389 Monte Vista Street, 
Los Angeles. 


Mrs. Richardson, director for Wiscon- |- 


sin, was welcomed to her first Board meet- 
ing. At her suggestion greetings were 
voted to the group of Unitarian women 
at Evansville, Wis. More visitors to the 
West, is Mrs. Richardson’s plea. 

Special greetings and an encouraging 
message were voted to the branch at 
Buda, Il. 

Interesting reports were received from 
every Western State, only a few branches 
missing. Massachusetts reports were con- 
cluded. 3 

The next meeting will take place May 
20, just preceding the Anniversaries. 


SS 


I think whoever pretends to reform a cor- 
rupted nation, or a disorderly regiment, or an 
ill-ordered ship of war, must begin by sever- 
ity, and only resort to gentleness when he has 
acquired the complete mastery by terror— 
the terror being always attached to the law; 
and, the impression once made, he can afford 
to govern with mildness, and lay the iron 
rule aside.—Sir Walter Scott. 


WHAT SCHOOL 
for the BOY or GIRL 


To those of our readers who 
wish to secure full infor- 


mation about reliable schools, 


THE REGISTER’S 


School Service will gladly 
furnish the requisite data. 
Such information as is not 
already in our files will be 
obtained with despatch and 
without charge. — 


Readers of 


THE REGISTER 


who will conduct schools 


next Fall are asked to send 


us catalogues and other data 


for our use. 
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SPRINGTIME BOOKLIST. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, by William 
C. Gannett. 

$0.75; by mail, $0.85 

An inspiration toward beautiful home-making. 

“Business sorrows, joys, temptations, failures, 

victories, ideals, are all shared in it. The inmost 

secret of. true marriage—to love the ideals better 
than each other.’’ 


THE ART OF MARRIED LIFE, by 
George S. Merriam. 


Leather, $1.00; by mail, $1.10 

Paper, $0.40; by mail, $0.45 

An attractive booklet which presents in a 

persuasive way the joys and privileges of married 

life. An ideal gift for newly married people: 

The book may be had with a marriage certificate 

bound in facing the title-page (at no extra 
charge). 


WEDDING CERTIFICATES. 


0.25 cach, $2.50 per dozen. By mail, postage extra 


Engraved on heavy paper, 8144 by 6% inches. 
Two envelopes to match. : 


CHRISTENING CERTIFICATES. 


$0.25 each, $2.50 per dozen. By mail, postage extra 


Engraved on heavy paper, 8% by 614 inches. 
Two envelopes to match. 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP CERTIFI- 
CATES. 


¥0.25 each, $2.50 per dozen. By mail, postage extra 


Engraved on heavy paper 8144 by. 614 inches. 
Two envelopes to match. 


THE FIRST CHURCH IN PLYMOUTH, 
by John Cuckson. 


136 pages; $1.25 net; by mail, $1.40 
A modest summary, written in popular form, 
of the history of the venerable religious society— 
the First Church of Christ in Plymouth—the 
church of the Pilgrims and their descendants. 
Told with clearness and accuracy, it unfolds a bit 
of history as rich in characters and events, inter- 
esting, romantic, and heroic, as any-in the annals 
of our race. 


THE WINNING OF RELIGIOUS 
LIBERTY, by Joseph H. Crooker. 
12mo; cloth; 284 pages; $1.50 net; by mail, $1.60 
A brief and thrilling, account of the purpose 
of the struggle for religious liberty and the great 
achievement of the Pilgrims in establishing com- 

»lete separation of Church and State. 

It is particularly fitting that, at this moment, 
when ‘the future of civilization is at stake, the 
history of the development of one of these prin- 
ciples should have been written anew. 


BEHOLD A SOWER! by M. Louise C. 
‘Hastings. 

224 pages; $1.50 net‘ by mail, $1.65 

Choice selections of spiritual uplift to be used 

in the home, in the schoolroom, or in the church 

school. To live day by day with the intimate 

thoughts of Charles Gordon Ames, Phillips Brooks, 

James Freeman Clarke, Minot J. Savage, and 

many soulful poets of the past and present, is a: 
great education. 


THE HALL AND THE GRANGE, by. 
Archibald Marshall. 
$2.00; by mail, $2.10 — 


A story of English country life of to-day, of the 
family unity that is the backbone of English 
life. The characters are real, and given to human 
misunderstanding of each other, but the under- 
lying current of devotion draws them together 
again. A book that will interest any householder. 


AN AMERICAN IDYLL—THE LIFE OF 
CARLETON H. PARKER, by Cor- 


nelia S. Parker. 

$1.75; by mail, $1.85 

Side by side with the intimate personal narra- 
tive runs the story of Carleton Parker’s contribu- 
tion to the cause of labor. He was a singularly 
gifted man, who stirred himself and others from 
the slough of mediocrity, and his story kindles 
the same fire of animation in countless readers. 


The Personal Service Bureau of 


THE BEACON PRESS 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Bookshop located at 16 Beacon St., 


y Boston, Mass. 
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American Unitarian Association 


DIRECTORS’ MEETING 


The regular meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the American Unitarian Association 
was held at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
on Tuesday, April 12, at 2 p.m. 

Present: Messrs. Bates, Blinn, Cornish, 
Eliot, Reese, Richardson, Robertson, Simons, 
Williams, and Miss Lowell. 

The treasurer presented the following 
statement for the month of March:— 


RECEIPTS 
Cash on hand March 1, 1921............. $5,847.49 
Brom GOnation@es..< vince viksks cae so cle aleve 6,126.58 
Bequest of Hosea B. Burnham of Man- 
chester, N.H., to create the Hosea B. 
Barns ni BUNA rare ssp adan aa 18,000.00 
Bequest of Eugene F. Fay of Brook- 
line, Mass., additional, added to Re- 
BELVG Pine «ras. cae, ban fea his > astneies 100.00 


Estate of Mrs. Maria H. LeRow of 
Lynn, Mass., added to Reserve Fund, 


@NGIGONAL..ioc.) «via. «oer Me 3.94 
Sustehtation Fund, Unitarian Cam- 
paign, Inc., on account............ 29,230.00 
Unitarian Service Pension Society Per- 
manent Fund, Unitarian Campaign, 
Ino? on account Sst. sscos oe sa seis 15,930.00 
Church Extension Account, Unitarian 
Campaign, Inc., on account....... 26,310.00 
Religious Education Fund, Unitarian 
Campaign, Inc., on account....... 11,125.00 
Church Equipment Account, Unitarian 
Campaign, Inc., on account....... 11,125.00 
International Congress of Religious 
Liberals Account, Unitarian Cam- 
paign, Inc., on account........... 1,090.00 
Church Building Loan Fund, interest 
on temporary investments........ 75.00 
Investment Church Sec pe 
Fund, repaid on loans 1,175.00 
Mintereates Ahir Pieee wish 2 15.66 
Income of invested funds 9,276.15 
a hawt gee received for reinvest- 
BAOAG . cP ocak tows se ob STG K Sawa 273.03 
Painted for advances on Church 
Extension Account..............+. ZEAL 
Reimbursed for advances on Unita- 
TIA BuUdineAi ge we akie anole cae 72.36 
Reimbursed for advances on Depart- 
ment of Church Extension........ 242.60 
Reimbursed for advances on Income 
Billings Lectureship Fund......... 47.00 
$136,091.92 
PAYMENTS 
For missionary \ pelecipea (societies, etc.) .... $6,515.43 
Salaries and other missionary expenses. 3,135.94 
Investments and reinvestments. . . 104,585.00 
Accrued interest on bonds purchased. . Bae 199.89 
Payments on account of sundry trust 
RITES Soe eevee ise cae e, wauehs.snetee teresa cre 783.33 
Expenses Unitarian Buildings......... 1,034.19 
Camp Devehs Bund).5 s....ce scans cigs 14.00 
Church Equipment Account.......... 10,050.00 
Church Extension Account........... 674.16 
Cash on hand April 1, 1921........... 9,099.98 
A $136,091.92 
Upon recommendation of the church 


equipment committee it was 


Voted, That a sum not to exceed $500 be appropri- 
ated for the enlargement of the church building in 
Orlando, Fla., according to the judgment of Dr. Eliot, 
Mr. Williams, and Mr. Simons. 


Upon recommendation of the church ex- 
tension committee it was 

Voted, That $200 be appropriated for continuing 
church extension work at Tulsa, Okla. 

Voted, To sell the real estate owned by the Associa- 
tion in Eureka, Calif., and that the president, Samuel 
A. Eliot, and the treasurer, Henry M. Williams, be 
and hereby are authorized in the name of and in behalf 
of the American Unitarian Association to affix the cor- 
porate seal, and to execute, acknowledge, and deliver 
any deed or other instrument necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this vote. 


The publication committee reported that it 
had voted to insert approved advertising on 
the inside back cover and last four pages of 
the Year Book for 1921-22; and to issue a new 
edition of the leaflet “Childhood and Theol- 
ogy” by William P. Tilden. 

The treasurer reported concerning the re- 


eent developments of the Washington church 


\ 
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project and submitted an amendment to the 
existing agreement. After discussion it was 


Voted, To accept the recommendations of the com- 
mittee on the Washington, D.C., church and to adopt, 
ratify, and confirm the agreement made by said com- 
mittee with the committee of trustees of All Souls 
Church, Washington, D.C., dated April 6, 1921. 


Mr. Richardson reported for the committee 
appointed at the March meeting of the board 
to consider ways and means for promoting 
the publishing interests, and in accordance 
with the recommendation of the committee 
it was 

Voted, That the capital stock limit of The Beacon 
Press be increased from $2,000 to $20,000, and that the 
American Unitarian Association subscribe for $15,000, 
of which $12,114 shall comprise the existing loan of 
the Publication Department to The Beacon Press, and 
$2,886 be paid in cash to The Beacon Press; 

That the American Unitarian Association subsidize 
The Beacon Press for a period of three years beginning 
May 1, 1921, to the extent of $5,000 each year for ad- 
vertising purposes, and that this sum be included in 
the Budget for the year 1921-22. 


- 


The committee to confer with the com- 
mittee of the West Side Unitarian Church 
in New York reported that it had met with 
the members of that committee and care- 
fully studied the situation and the plans of 
the West Side Church, and it was 


Voted, To ratify and confirm the agreement entered 
into by the committee in behalf of the board. 


Under miscellaneous business it was 


Voted, To appoint Rev. Clifton M. Gray minister- 
at-large at a salary of $2,500 for the thirteen months 
beginning April 1, 1921. 

Voted, To recommend that a sum of not less than 
$3,000 be included in the budget of the new fiscal year 
for the Institutes of Religious Education. 

Voted, To appoint Rev. George H. Badger to have 
charge of the work at Chautauqua, N.Y., during the 
summer season of 1921. 

Voted, To divide the income of the Frothingham Fund 
No. 2 in ten equal payments to Hampton Normal and 
Industrial Institute, Hampton, Va.; Tuskegee Normal 
and Industrial Institute, Tuskegee, Ala.; Calhoun Col- 
ored School, Calhoun, Ala.; Penn Normal Industrial 
and Agricultural Institute, Helena, 8.C.; Kowaliga 
Academic and Industrial Institute, Kowaliga, Ala.; 
Palmer Memorial Institute, Sedalia, N.C.; Snow Hill 
Normal and Industrial Institute, Snow Hill, Ala.; 
Sparta Agricultural and Industrial School, Sparta, 
Ga.; Daytona Educational and Industrial School, 
Daytona, Fla.; Fargo Agricultural and Industrial 
School, Fargo, Ark. 

Voted, That the proposed amendment to Article 
XVIII. of the by-laws of the board of directors of the 
American Unitarian Association, of which notice was 
given at the last meeting of the board, be accepted and 
adopted. Article XVIII. amended to read as follows: 

“ArticLhE XVIII. It shall be the duty of the 
treasurer to report to the directors annually, at the 
May meeting of the board, an estimate of the income 
for the year beginning May lst; and the board shall 
then proceed to suggest to the incoming board # just 
division of the estimated income for the new year 
among the following departments of work: Mainte- 
nance, che a Home Missions, Foreign Rela- 
tions, ete.’ 


The committee appoteed at the last 
meeting of the board to confer with Mr. 
Saunderson concerning the Wayside Pulpit 
reported excellent growth and a very prom- 
ising future, particularly if plans now pend- 
ing with the Laymen’s League can be carried 
forward. In order to relieve Mr. Saunderson 
of all details concerning orders for the Pulpit 
and to enable him to devote the entire 
portion of his time available for this enter- 
prise to furthering the use of the Pulpit 
and the editorial duties connected with it, 
it was (Continued on page 23) 
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WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL _ DICTION- 
ARY on adjustable stand; splendid condition ; 
we Fn than half price. 19 Clifford Street, 

oston. 


TUTOR.—Young man, college graduate with 
teaching experience in public and _ private 
schools, wishes opportunity to tutor after July 
1. Boston or vicinity preferred. Address 
R. BH. F., care of Ton CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


A LADY intending to open her summer home 
about May 15, in a quiet country place in 
Maine, desires ‘to find some one to assist her 
working honeeeeereys during the summer. For 
details, write E. ., care of TH CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER. 


FOR RENT, Maine Coast: Furnished house, de- 
lightful situation in small village, facing har- 
bor and ocean. Six bed-chambers, bath, fire- 
places, screened porch. Garage. Near splen- 
did beach. Cool, quiet, surrounded by woods. 
Write ‘Prospect,’ care TH CHRISTIAN Rue- 
ISTER. 


FOR SUMMER-RENT to two college women— 
or other: Cottage in high, healthy spot. Fine 
views, water and conveniences. Address L. P., 
care of TH CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


FARMHOUSE, POMFRET, CONN., to rent 
for July and August. Furnished; four bed- - 
rooms, open fireplaces, spring water. Address 


Mrs. C. C, Gardner, 27 Rhode Island Avenue, 
Newport, R.I. 


HOME CAMP FOR GIRLS—Northport, Long 
Island, N. Y.—July 6 to August 24, 1921. 
Canoeing, Bathing, Tennis, Outdoor Sleeping 
and Hating. Address Mrs. WiLLIAM B. Don- 
NELL, 108 West 85th Street, New York City. 


Summer Camps 


Readers of THH REGISTER who will conduct 
summer camps this season may find it of -in- 
terest to communicate with the REGISTER office. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Presiwent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-PresipentT, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Cierx, Rey. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise Brown, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Nor- 
mandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel T. 
Kidder, Miss Fannie C. Osgood, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, Dudley L. Pickman, Jr., William )|H. 
Slocum, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
29 Fayette Street, Boston, Mass. (temporary). 


SUNTAN 


| 


City and Out-of-Town Service 
Offices, Chapels and Warerooms 
BOSTON—BROOKLINE 
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Sin 


. ‘The Pas of the committee on bie: sup- 
ply of pulpits for New England, for the year 
ending March 18, 1921, was received and 
aaa placed on file. | 


Voted, That in case Rey. John Day cannot find suit- 

= accommodations in Tokyo for himself and Mrs. 

_ Day, he be authorized to expend a sum not to exceed 
$5,000 for the purchase of a dwelling. 


Upon the invitation of the president, Mr. 
Day, who is shortly to leave this country to 
take up his duties as the Unitarian represent- 
ative in Japan, addressed the board briefly 
and received the good wishes of the directors. 


Louts C. Cornisu, 
Secretary. - 


THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Notes and Announcements - 


_ By the will of Mrs. Carrie M. Seaver, 
_the Roslindale (Mass.) Unitarian Church 
receives a bequest of $2,000. 


The New England Fellowship Commit- 
ittee has received from Rey. George Law- 
rence Parker, of the Congregational de- 
nomination, an application for the certifi- 

ee: cate of commendation issued by this 

nm Committee. Charles T. Billings, Julian 

a4; C. Jaynes, Harry Lutz, Secretary, 91 Park 
Street, Newton, Mass. 


a _ The Monday Conference of Alliance 
[ Branches will be held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., Monday, May 2, at 10.30 
_— ‘AM. The annual report of the secretary 
and treasurer will be given. There will 
also be 'a conference on Alliance Problems. 
The presiding officer will be Miss Effie EB. 
Whitman, New England vice-president. 


_ At the annual meeting of the Church of 

= the Disciples, Boston, Mass., April 26, 
e among the names of “the kind, the brave, 

=F the sweet, the true, who walk with us no 

“ie more” was included one that has been 
ever close to the heart of the church 

though living far away in a distant city, 
“Charles W. Ames: the distinguished son 
of a venerated father. Eminent in citizen- 
ship, steadfast in the faith, and abounding 
in friendliness, his death is a personal 
_ loss and a public bereavement.” 


_ The Detroit Get-Acquainted Club which 
holds its meetings Sunday evenings chiefly 
- for the benefit of strangers in the city, 
and those who would otherwise be lonely, 
in the Unitarian church, Detroit, Mich., 
has recently celebrated its second birth- 
day. The first year was one of rapid) 
growth, and the capacity of the building 
was soon reached. The attendance some- 
times was a thousand persons. The ob- 
ject of the ee year was to consolidate 
_ The programme, informally 


1 ae of fae founders of 
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A = FROM 
THE WEST 


F you are fortunate enough to live where you can keep in close 

touch with an active liberal church or even where there are 
’ friends who share your views and aims, you may find it diffi- 
cult to realize the isolation and loneliness of living in a com- 
munity where there is no such church and very few sympa- 
thetic friends. 


And yet there are many men and women scattered in small 
communities throughout the South and West in just these 
circumstances. We quote a portion of a letter from one of 
them, a man of more than 80 years who is yet in the Middle 
West:— 


“I am sorry to state that there is no Unitarian or other liberal 
church here or within fifty miles of here. Therefore Tue 
RecistTer is the only outlook left to me. . For many years 


it has found a large place in my affections and intell lectual 
life.” 


A number of our subscribers are in just the same situation: 
Tue Recister is their chief point of contact with their spiritual 
interests. We feel very keenly the responsibility thus placed 
upon us and we are constantly endeavoring to meet the needs 
_of liberally-minded Christians everywhere, 


In this hundredth year of our existence we are especially anxious 

-to reach out and serve a greater number of people. Wherever 
we hear of those who might enjoy THE RecIsTEr we endeavor 
to make them acquainted with it. 


We cannot, however, expect to cover this whole field by our 
single efforts. Our growth will depend largely upon the co- 
operation of our readers. We do not hesitate to ask for this, 
because we know our readers believe in Tue Recister and 
its work. 


You can give practical expression to this belief by sending THE 
Recister for three months or a year to some friend who would 
appreciate it. It involves no more than returning to us the 
order blank below with the names and addresses properly filled 
int. 


Tue CHristTIAN REGISTER 
16 Beacon Street 
Boston 9, Mass. 


2 
Please send Tur Reoistmr for Sree mos to the following friends and 
bill me for the same: 
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Subscriber’s Name.........- eek: ic OE aA Ara tote ee 


i Subscriber's A ddressnme emeerra ics | owes. 5% OR RRR RELUES siveye 


One YEAR $4 TureeE Monrus $1 by 
5-4-21 
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~~ PLEASANTRIES 


Mrs. Clancy (pointing) : “That’s the man 
what just gave a hundred thousand to 
the Missionary Society.”. Mrs. Dugan: 
“Begorry! He owns our tiniment an’ he 
won’t spind a ecint on it.”—Life. 


“Just think, Rose,” said he, looking out 
upon the Grand Canyon, “It has taken 
thousands and thousands of years for 
that river to wear down ‘through that 
rock.” “Thousands and thousands? Whhy, 
this is only 1921.” 


A Sunday-school teacher asked a small 
girl the other day why Ananias was so 
severely punished. ‘The little one thought 
a minute, then answered, ‘Please, teacher, 
they weren’t so used to lying in those 
days.”—London Post. 


“We haven’t many of the old-fashioned 
orators.” ‘We don’t need them,” an- 
swered Senator Sorghum. ‘Hverybody 
now feels perfectly competent to make a 
speech. What we really need is more 
audience.”’—Washington Star. 


A minister sends THe Reaistrer this one: 
Last Sunday, our new chorus choir sang 
Dudley Buck’s “When the Lord Turned 
’ Again the Captivity of Zion.” I gave a type- 
written copy to our printer, and he rendered 
it, ‘When the Lord Turned Against the 
Nativity of Zion.”’ It looked darkly like 
anti-Semitic sabotage in his shop. 


The Charwoman’s Husband (at doors: 
“The missis is very ill, ma ‘am, and won't 
be able to come this week.” Lady: “Oh, 
I am sorry, George. Nothing very se- 
rious, I hope?’ The Charwoman’s Hus- 
band: “Well, ma’am, she was so bad last 
night I ’ad to go to the pictures by my- 
self.”—Punch. 


Mark Twain told Redpath, the lyceum 
man, not to make engagements for lectures 
in churches. ‘I never made a success of 
a lecture in a church yet,” he wrote. 
“People are afraid to laugh in a church.” 
Jesus, as you will remember, was a man 
who radiated happiness and joy. His 
neighbors liked to have him at weddings. 
Children liked to play with him. Why, 
then, all those gloomy churches? 


In Delaware a child may be “let out” to 
work in the homes of people on farms 
and other remote places. One “home 
child,” according to the naive woman who 
kept him, has a thrilling life. She 
was questioned, according to the Survey: 
“Does James get a chance to play?” 
“Well, he goes to church on Sunday morn- 
ings and in the afternoon he rests and 
goes to church again.” “But is that all?” 
Her face brightened at the queStion. 
“There is neyer a funeral notice comes to 
this house but James goes.” 


THe RecisterR gives some WUnglish 
schoolboy “howilers’ occasionally. -Here 
are some American specimens, bona fide: 
“About this time Columbus was cursing 
around among the West Indies.” “Jack- 
son’s campaign in the Valley was the 
greatest piece of millinery work ever 
known.” “The Valkyrie were the Choos- 
ers of the Slain, and the Valhalla the 
Haulers of the Slain.” “The eldest son 
of the king of France is called the Dol- 
phin.” “The Duke of Clarence, according 
to his usual custom, was killed in battle.” 
“Heathens are paragons (pagans) that 
wash up idle things.” “The Indians call 
their women, squabs.” 


The Christian Register 
$5,000 


needed between now and May Ist] All Over the World, by Anna Felton Dakin, 409 — 
if the minister’s pension is to be} Editorials . snes 
kept up to the $319 paid last year. News of the Week . 


’ Please send your annual contri- Brevities 


butions promptly to 


Rev. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 
54 KENNETH STREET, WEST Roxpury, MASs. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIETY 


President: JAMES P. PARMENTER. Vice- 
Presidents: PAUL REVERE FROTHINGHAM, 
Rogsert WInNsor, JR. Secretary: RoBert S. 
LorinG. Directors: GrorceE H. ELLIS, 
J. H. AppLeser, JoHN H. LatHrop, H. 
BARRETT LEARNED. 


Educational 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISE 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Miass, 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision: 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in ace- 

demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts subjects. 

All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled, 
Low charges. Scholarships. 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


YOUNG MAN OR YOUNG WOMAN! 


Can you use your life to better purpose than 
by helping make better men and women, and 
teaching and inspiring them to make this a 
better world? The Christian Ministry offers a 
most attractive challenge. The world never 
needed it more. Opportunities in it for those 
of good ability and thorough training were 
never better. 

PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL FOR THE 
MINISTRY provides thorough training, offering 
about 125 courses in eight departments of 
study. Supplementary work at Pacific School 
of Religion and University of California. Post- 
graduate study at University. Twelve weeks’ 
University summer session. Climate ideal for 
comfort and study the year round. 

Degree course of four years for undergradu- 
ates, three years for graduates. Generous 
scholarships for superior work. Two competi- 
tive scholarships of $500 for next school year. 
Term begins August 15. For Register and 
further information address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D., 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley, California. 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. AMPLE GROUNDS 


Joun Mac Durfrig, Ph.D. 


PRINCIPALS: ‘Mes, JoHN Mac Durie, A.B. 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. 


When petronizing our advertisers, please mention THn RucisTar 
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Church Announcements 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of 
Warren Street and Elm Hiil Avenue. Evening service 
at 7.30. Preacher, Rev. Miles Hanson. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning ser- 
vice at 11. Vesper service “(all the seats free) at 4. 
Church school at 9.45 a.m. The church is open daily 
from 9 until 4. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. 
Park, D.D., minister. Service at 10.30 a.m. Sun- 
day-school at 9.45 a.m. This church is open daily from 
9 to 5. All welcome. x 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. .Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister. 
Service, 10.45.a.m. Choruschoir of male voices Sun- 
day, May 8, 10.45 a.m., Rev. Harold E. B. Speight of 
Berkeley, Calif., will preach. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of wees 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rihba 
minister. Church service at 11 a.m. Subject, “Scrolls 
of Faith.’’ Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten at1l. Bible class at 10.15. 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square 
Church school at 10 a.m., in Putnam’s. Cha: 
Morning service at 11 o ‘clock. Sunday, May 8, 
preacher, Rev. Miles Hanson. Subject: “Not as We 
Please.”” Evening service at 7.30in All Souls Church, 
Preacher, Rev. Miles Hanson. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rey. Hugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Morning service at 11. Church 
school, 9.45. Thompson Stone, organist and 
ehoir director. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER ‘ 


(1630), Meeting House Hill. Rev. Adelbert L. Hud- 
/son will preach. Subject, “The Religious Value of 
Symbolism.” Mr. Malcolm Organist and 
Musical Director. Church service at ia a.M. Church 
school at 9.45. Kindergarten at 11. Cordial 

to visitors. Take Dorchester Tunnel car to Andrew 
Square, then surface car to Meeting House Hill. 


FIRST PARISH IN QUINCY, gathered 1636, 
City Square. Rev. Fred Alban Weil, minister. 


Within= this historic ‘Church of the Presidents” . 


“ the tombs of John Adams and John Quincy 
ams. 
morning service at 10. abe aties which the church 


is open to visitors. agate § to Andrew Square - 


and Neponset car, or South Station be pe 


All cordially invited to the Sunday — 


aah 


